at you can do 
house for 


~ 

: 


“STANDARD OF THE WORLD" 


Twenty-seven years ago, the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company won the famous British Dewar Trophy 
for excellence in design, performance and pre- 
cision manufacture. And with the award went 
the judges’ citation—“Standard of the World.” 
Not once in all the years that have intervened has 
Cadillac forgotten this premier ranking. Always, 
its products have been designed and built to 
offer everything which makes a motor car useful, 
as well as desirable. Today, in the four new cars 
which comprise its distinguished family, Cadillac 
has given its greatest emphasis to this leader- 
ship. In fact, it is Cadillac’s honest opinion that 
these four new creations represent the greatest 
general advancement ever effected since the 
automotive industry began. LaSalle prices range 
from $2395, Cadillac from $2795, f.0.b. Detroit. 


The V-12 Five-Passenger Town Coupe with De Luxe Equipment 
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New knife and fork for luncheon or salad 


ASK TO SEE THE NEW 
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The Sterling plate is also in the Symphony pattern 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE 


See your jeweler, or send to us for a private “Bride’s Pre-view Showing” 


Our SympHony pattern in TOWLE Sterling is so new that you may never have 
handled the silver itself. The photo above suggests its quiet simplicity and char- 
acter. Yet how can you know its comfortable, well-balanced feeling unless you 
hold it yourself. You can see in the picture the pleasing slender effect of the 
handle, and when you take a piece in your hand you feel at once 
its strength and the substantial weight of the silver. 

We, as silversmiths, are very, very proud of its flawless finish. Its 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 


DEPARTMENT M-2: I enclose $1.50 for a ““ BRIDE’S PRE-VIEW SHOWING.” 
Please engrave spoon with my initial ____________, in the style checked below: 


hb D Script fl Old English (1 Modern 


exclusive style and fine workmanship are built up to a standard, not down to a price! 
Yet SyMPHONY is being introduced at the lowest price of any new TOWLE pattern 
for sixteen years. And you can be one of the first brides to own a set. If you do 
not find SYMPHONY at your jeweler’s, please let us send you a helpful and lovely 
“Bride’s Pre-view Showing.” This includes Emily Post's “ Bridal Silver and Wed- 
ding Customs” on the newer wedding conventions, a folder of engravings and 
prices, and a SYMPHONY teaspoon engraved with your own initial. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


Name ~ 


Address - 


My jeweler is 


WEDDING 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


>. 


Z 


I DON’T believe in back-seat 
driving, but as we drove through 
Flushing the other day, I de- 
manded, ‘Stop the car. I must see 
that lamp.” (Figure 1.) It was 
antiqued ivory pottery with spiral 
whirls, and to make it just perfec- 


Fig. 1 


tion, the parchment shade carried 
out the color and design of the 
lamp base. It really is the smartest 
and most charmingly decorative 
lamp I have seen anywhere. The 
height is 203’’, the diameter of 
the shade 17’’, and — wonder of 
wonders — the price is only $5.00, 
express collect. — Tue Boutevarp 
Suop, 228 Northern Boulevard, Flush- 
ing, Long Island, N. Y. 


PERHAPS you are never forced to 
move your lares and penates, but 
if you are, you will appreciate 
this original bookrack, Figure 2, 
made of four separate pieces of 
wood which fit firmly together 


and yet may be taken apart and 
laid flat in a jiffy. Its good looks 
appealed to me even before I 
knew it had such a_ practical 
make-up, and before I was told 
that it might be ordered in any 
desired color or even to match a 
particular shade. The rack illus- 
trated was in lacquer red with 
gold decoration, but your imagina- 
tion can picture many other charm- 
ing combinations, any of which 
can be executed for you. The rack 
measures 18” in length and the 
ends are 73” wide and 6” high. 
The price is $7.85, postpaid. — 
Heten Davis, 12 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 


COULD anything be more fascinat- 
ing than flying geese silhouetted 
against the sky? These black iron 
geese, Figure 3, attached to the 
wall or chimney of your home, 
will stay forever in their flight, 
bringing their promise of coming 
spring. The size is 17’’ x 18’’ and 
the price $7.50, express collect. 
You may order individual pieces 


for yachting or polo enthusiasts 
or may even have your favorite 
Scottie always on guard. — Na- 
TuRE Stupio, 243 West Biddle 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


I AM sure you will be inter- 
ested in these envelope purses 
(Figure 4), beautifully oi by 
hand in a variety of lovely bro- 


cades and tapestries. The linings 
are of moire, satin, or taffeta in 
harmonizing or contrasting shades. 
The purses measure 7’’ x 4’’ and 
contain two little pockets in the 
lining. In gold or silver brocade 
for evening use they are $2.50 each, 
or in the colored brocades or 
tapestries the price is but $1.75, 
and you may choose the general 
color you prefer. The materials 
not only are exceptionally hand- 
some, but have the added attraction 
of being very durable. The very 
moderate prices include postage, 
and purses either larger or smaller 
in size may be ordered if desired. — 
Mrs. Franxuin McKey, 271 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


LAVENDER and Old Lace —a 
fascinating name! — is a reproduc- 
tion of one of the more ornate pat- 
terns of Sandwich glass (Figure 5) 
that will fairly make you rush right 
into this delightful shop and buy 
up all the available supply. The 


ornate, lacy design is b 


and 
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WAKEFIELD 


NE of the important events in 

connection with the celebration 
of the Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington is 
the restoration of Wakefield — his 
birthplace. & The Virginia Craftsmen 
were chosen to make the reproduc- 
tions of the Early American furniture 
to be used in this restoration, and 
permission to make additional copies 
has been granted. Three of these 
pieces are illustrated on this page. 
& Because of the fidelity of their re- 
productions, the Virginia Craftsmen 
have been granted the privilege of 
copying many rare Colonial antiques 
now privately held in old Virginia 
homes. Whether desired in groups for 


Court Cupboard especially built 
for Wakefield. It is of ock, and 
its wrought iron hardware was 
made in our own blacksmith shop. 


INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


OR the benefit of those who are not ac- 

quainted with the high quality of materials, 
workmanship, and finish of our furniture we 
are making a special offer of this adjustable 
candle stand in maple. This will be sent to 
you prepaid upon receipt of $15, check or 
money order. Wired for electricity $30. 


New York Showrooms 
427 PARK AVENUE 


AMOUS VIRGINIA 


1518 MERCHANDISE MART 


a 


‘PLICAS 


> 


Replica of an Early Sixteenth 
Century Mirror. The frame is 
of solid walnut, with burl wal. 
nut scroll work. The candle 
holders are of hammered brass 
and the mirror is bevelled 


glass plate. 


any room in the house, or 
in the occasional piece, the 
purchaser may be sure that 
his Craftsmen furniture is a 
faithful replica of the orig- 
inal. 8 We shall be pleased 
to send you upon request 
a copy of our illustrated 
booklet describing these 
charming reproductions, 
and to tell you where you 
may purchase them in your 
vicinity. 


Vieginia Ceaftsmen Ine. 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Chicago Showrooms 
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If you want value for your money. 


see and price these 


Mantels and Fixtures! 


Authentic reproduction of a Louis XVI Mantel in Escaletie 
Marble— closely veined, with beautifully blended pastel shades 


of cream, blue, silver-gray and buff . . . $275. 
irons of the same Period, richly finished in gold . . . 


You hav @ well-defined standards of value 


Exclusive Representatives of the 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


Baltimore 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
Boston 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 
Cincinnati 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
Cleveland 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 
Denver 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 
Detroit 


THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 


Oklahoma City 
HARBOUR-LONGMIRE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 
BEAUX ARTS 


Providence 


TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 


St. Louis 


SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 


Washington 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


for the things you buy frequent- 
ly—but when you set out to 
purchase Mantels or Fireplace 
Fixtures, you are apt to find 
yourself on unfamiliar ground. 


Play safe! Youcan check values 
if you shop before you buy—and 
you will soon discover that 
Jackson Products offer you a 
reliable standard of comparison, 
both as regards price and quality. 


The Wm. H. Jackson Com- 


pany has been manufacturing 
and importing Mantels and Fire- 
place Fixtures for more than 100 
years. No House in America 
has a higher reputation for de- 
sign, materials and workmanship. 

hether you are looking for 
a rare Antique Chimney- piece; 
ModernMarble, Stone or Wood 
Mantels; Period Andirons; or 
other fine Fittings for your 
hearth, you will find Jackson 
values hard to match! 


Wh. H. Jackson Company Products are 
on sale in most of the major cities in the 
United States. See list at left. 


Jackson And- 
. $160. 


H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th St., New York City 
318 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5514 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 


(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 
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cA WValentine Reproduction 


Chippendale Coffee Table 


Period 1740. Built of highest grade solid 
mahogany. Has nicely turned pedestal 
with snake-head feet and dish top. 
Useful for side of chair or sofa. Size: 
diameter of top 16 in., height 2214 in. 
Also built in walnut 

No. 428 — Price $15.00 

Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H:C.Valentine & Co. 
—Antiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 


Lighten Dark Closets with 


DORLITE 


Open the closet door 
DOR-LITE comes on — 


close the door, DOR- 
LITE goes out. Runs a 
year on 1 dry cell. In- 
stalled in a jiffy with a 
screw driver—no_ wir- 
ing. Nickel plated model 
$1.50; white lacquer 
$1.00, without dry cell. 
Parcel Post prepaid 
where in U. S. Send 
check or money order 
today. You take no risk. 


Scientific Elec. Works Inc. 
Burlington and 
Brookline Aves., 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Metal and Glass 
$36 ard $18 the Dozen 
Prepaid 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


MAODIJON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


accented with color, either golden 
topaz or lavender. The 10’’ plates 
are priced at $48.00 a dozen; the 
compotes are $5.50 each; the gob- 
lets $27.00 a dozen; the iced-tea 
glasses $27.00 a dozen —all ex- 
press collect. — Cauman, Inc., 795 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


ONE of the most attractive small 
tables in the city is this William 
and Mary period walnut table 
(Figure 6). All your friends will 
exclaim with envy when they see 
it by your favorite armchair hold- 
ing a book and cigarettes or a 
small plant or vase of flowers. 
A table like this can very decidedly 
‘tone up’ a room. Let me add that 
the top is burl walnut with 
shaped pie-crust edge, the height 
21;’’, the top 14” x 14”, and best 


of all the price is $24. 50, express 
prepaid. — Ruper Brotuers, 160 
East 56th Street, N. Y. C. 


Fig. 7 


THE interesting little mirror, 
Figure 7, is an exact reproduction 
of an old ‘courtship mirror’ which 
in olden days a gentleman about 
to propose carried with him when 
he called on his sweetheart. If 
she picked up the mirror from the 
table on which he laid it, and look- 
ed into it, he considered his chances 
were favorable and he was en- 
couraged to propose. If, however, 
the lady disda ined the mirror, he 
kept silent. But it would be hard 
to imagine a lady who could resist 
the temptation of picking up such 
a fascinating looking-glass as this, 
with its border of brightly colored 
pieces of hand-painted glass and 
frame of waxed wood in natural 
color. The outside measurements 
are 163’’ x 113’’ and the mirror 
plate is 10’’ x 73’’. The price is 
$25.00, which includes careful 
packing. Express will be collect. 
— Foster Brotuers, 4 Park Square, 
Boston. 


45 -East-22™ Street-New York 


No. 1701 
WEATHERVANE 
English Setter Weathervane — Silho 
made of hard aluminum. Measures 18" | 
average height about 42”. Com OP So50. in d 
black finish. F.O. B. OUR SHO 


All Vanes turn on ball bearing and are _s 
tive to the slightest breeze. 


Leafiet A on Weathervanes sent on request. 


We make large-sized Weathervanes, Silhou- 
ettes, Lighting Fixtures, Curtain Poles, etc. 


Mischief 
Pixie 
20” high 
$12.50 


Pompeian Stone, Lead, 
Terra Cotta, Marble. 
Galloway Pottery 
on Display 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 


carn tob 


‘LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 tc 
$200 a week. You can earn while 
learning. Write today to— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


67 Plymouth B 
Des Memes, 


DECORATED FURNITURE 
Screens, Trays and Shades 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD) 


15 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. 


to Acquire Authoritative, 
Expert Knowled: 


Money! ENsoy Lire! 


Interior Decoration is the ONE profession 
that is not overcrowded when conditions are 
normal, and they will be normal ard ain by the 
time you finish the course. The thirty lesson, 
lavishly illustrated course is intensely inter- 
esting from start to finish. In a surprisingly 
short time you will be able to reap the bene- 
fits of your newly acquired knowledge. 


So prepare NOW for 


a and Delightful 
Career 


No laborious prepara- 
tion. Personal guid- 
ance aids you to 
grasp the funda- 
mentals quickly and 

easily. 


Sor your FREE copy 
Of our expensive and 
beautiful brochure. 


Arts & Decoration 
School of Interior Decoration 
Suite 22, 578 Madison Avenue, New York 


A Simple, Practical Method 


February 


HEARTH BROOM 
and Pottery Far of 


“BALSAM BLAZE” 
Both sent 


The Broom is 35” long. Stained, wooden 
handle. W: rappings in red, green or yellow 
cords. The “ Balsam Blaze"’ may be had in 
the pottery Jar, or in packages of 12 cello- 
phane -wrapped cones. (Specify which.) 

‘Balsam Blaze,”” you know, is the powder 
that tints the blazes of open fires. 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of NANCY: 


*HAND HOOKED RUGS 


A BOOK FOR HOME | 


510 illustrations, 160 designs 
An almost unlimited variety of designs of 
moderate cost ‘Homes of Today’’ with 
plans, interior and exterior views of 
interest to the home builder. 

by R. L. Stevenson, 
909 Paddock E B Mass 


THRIFT and HAPPINESS are strictly 


compatible if you wear the colorful, durable 
AVOCA TWEEDS 
Handwoven in Irish Free State 
Brown, / mporter, 104d Myrtle St., Boston 


Character sketched. Helpful advice. 
(Vivid miniature for introduction $1) 
Windsor Tower, Tudor City New York 


Mme. de Berri 


HANDWRITING ANALYST 


OLD THACHER PUACE | GueTs 
husetts) 
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Lacquer Ceremonial Tea Trays 


Exquisite lustre, beavy bevelled edge. Red. 
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Antique 


Reproductions and Adaptations 


MPRESS JOSEPHINE” group in 

mahogany and fruitwood, based on 
priceless antiques in continental museums, 
dating about 1790. Send 10 cents for book 
ot furniture plates and designs with de- 
tailed histories of dining room, bedroom 
and living room furniture in fruitwood, 
beech, pine, cherry, maple, mahogany, 
walnut and oak, covering styles of several 
centuries. 


Charlotte Furniture 

Charlotte, Michigan, HB232 

Fi negagg 10 cents for book of furniture 
plates. 


Goosey Goosey Gander Runner 


HE charm of the nursery is greatly 
enhanced by this bewitching run- 


ner, 17”. x 45”, in white mercerized 
; cotton, with white geese on pink or 
fi blue background. 

$5.75 prepaid 
THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


ePLANSe 


] 
| 


Call and examine plans, exteriors, esti- 
mates of 54 fine homes contained in Mr. 


tucco Houses” . . $10. 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses”. $5. 
Examine books and color sketches of 
other delightful houses. No obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


IMPORTED from France, this 
tole lamp, Figure 8, is, I think, 
unusually interesting in design, 
attractive in coloring, and aristo- 
cratic in appearance. It is a type, 
difficult to find, which makes an 
excellent small lamp for a desk 
or a hall table, since, unlike 
most lamps of its size, it cannot 
easily be tipped. It comes in red, 
black, or dark green with gold 
decoration, and the standard which 
holds the shade is of brass. It 
stands 13}”’ high, the base is 7’’ x 
4’’, and the shade 4”’ in diameter. 
The price of $15.00 includes pack- 
ing and express charges. — I. Sack 
CapinetT Harpware Company, 85 
Charles Street, Boston. 


Fig. 8 


ALL of us like individual touches 
in our homes, and the glassware in 
Figure 9, with etched lines and 
one’s own monogram in a diamond- 
shaped medallion, will give just 
this touch of individuality. What 


more charming present for a bride 
than glassware with her initials — 
or as an anniversary present for 
some dear friend? As a matter of 
fact, when the price is considered 
you will feel that you must have 
these glasses for yourself to give 

a personal distinction to your own 
entertainments. The goblets, sher- 


Fig. 9 


bets, iced teas, and cocktail glasses 
are $10.00 a dozen — monogram 
included; the old-fashioned cock- 
tails are $12.00 a dozen. Aill 
express collect. The initial of your 
surname is generally used as the 
centre letter. — HeatHer-MatH- 


Ews, 411 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


HERE in Figure 10 is a little serv- 
ant for your home — Brigette — 
which attaches to your card table 
so no glass can tip or ashes or 
cigarette fall on your rugs. More- 
over it is a gentle hint to your care- 
less guest to put his or her glass 


TRUMP-LITE 
Lights the bridge table correctly. 
Clamps onto the corner of the 
table. No glare. Unobstructed 
vision. Buy now at leading 
dept. stores or send money order 
or check. Sent DeRpal: Red, 
green, black, *hromium 
or bronze, $495. Rees complete 
with shades to match. 


The Trump-Lite Co. 
434 Harrison Ave., Dept. W, Boston, Mass, 


EXPRESS 


COLLECT 


best 
selling wood 
basket, at a 
very special 
price! Of pol- 
ished solid 
brass, hand 
wrought. 
Sturdy claw 
feet, movable 
handle. 13’ 
high x 16’’ 
wide x 
deep. Holds 
of 


Let us send catalog of 
fireplace equipment. Also 
copper and brassware 
catalog. 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE, Inc. 


Weathervanes 
Chimney 
Ornaments 


Signs to order 


NATURE STUDIO 
243 W. Biddle Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


Place Twelve unusual cards of 12 different 
. a woods; fascinating, flexible, almost tran: 
tf ards parent: appropriate original decorations. 
‘ally card « when so or 
of '$1.00 Postpaid 
Wood !B.L.MADDEN Lowville, N. Y. 


eanor 


eard.. 


KENTUCKY 
HAND-QUILTED 
THINGS 


DUTURQapplique 
and embroidered és 
BABY SPREAD and 
PILLOW. Peach tint, i/ 
fine Swiss Muslin . . . 
Spread 33x 36in. $8.75. = Noe 
Pillow .. . . $6.50. 
STUDIO: HARDINSBURG, KY. 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e+ DETROIT © LOUISVILLE 
519 Madison Avenue 700 N. Michigan Blvd. 236 Book Building 120 Heyburn Bldg. 


AUGUSTA e MIAMI BEACH e 


733 Lincoln Road 


SAN FRANCISCO e 
553 Sutter Street 


SANTA BARBARA) e 
21 de la Guerra Studios 


PALM BEACH e PASADENA 


41 So. El Molino Ave. 


Los ANGELES 
Bullock’s— Wilshire, Wilshire Blvd. 


Est. 1889 21 Allen Street, New York 
A WIDE Variety _—_ 


of Subjects 


There are scores of 
suggestions for gifts and 
prizes, and for personal 
use, in our catalog — 
send for it. We offer a 
wide choice of design in 
the following items — 
Book Ends; Door Stops; 
Scrapers; adiator 


Sticks; Tie 


Ornaments; Ash Trays; Candle : 

Backs; Paper Weights; Banks; $ lf Ornaments; 
Boot jacks; Door Knockers; Candle Holders; f 
Letter Ends; Crucifix; Fire Lighters; Horse z 


Shoes; Quoits; Lamp Standards; Ship's Bells; 
Andirons; Grates; Lawn Orname nts; Garden : 
Furniture; Urns; Markers of many kinds. a 


Special Discount to volume buyers 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY, Whitman, Mass. F 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


The fascinating study for professional 
and home women. 

1931-1932: 
winaaenae 29, January 12, February 16, 
March 24, April 7 
Registrations and Home- 
makers’ courses may be made throughout the : 
year at the beginning of each lesson-group. q 
Send for catalogue outlining Interior Deco- i 

ration in all its phases. a 

BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECO- 
RATION AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 3 
140 Newbury Street, Boston 


< Garden Studio Notebook > 

An elementary course in we, aving covering 

necessary fundamentals. $12.00 postpaid 
THE GARDEN STUDIO 

14A Marshal St. Brookline, Mass. 


SPANISH-MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 
Elevations, Floor Plans, Cost Estimates 


010 A‘A- THIEL, Home Specialist 
poor 230 CARMEL AVE- PIEDMONT, CAUE 


FORNIA HOMES | 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Send for our Catalogue of old Colonial Handmade Lighting 
Fixtures—Prices $3.50 up 
Display Rooms at 65 Beacon at Charles 


39X North Bennet St. Boston, Mavs. 
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silver lustre for spring 


colonial candlesticks and bowl in silver 
lustre are lovely with = flowers and 
pring flowers 
in this bowl — and later the 1 eyegn col- 
ors of garden flowers — zin . bow 
9” in diameter, 5.00, pn TY 3.00 


pair. 


at fine shops or direct 
write for leaflets 
pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 


waldorf-astoria, new york city 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 


A wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, 
600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
American and English Colonial homes, cot- 
tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, an 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms and 
building and a description of each, with 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3.00. 

new folio, 50 designs of medium cost Ameri- 
can and English Colonial homes and other 
medium cost dwellings, $1.00. Both for $3.50. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


FLORA MacDONALD, Inc. 


Eleanor Frazer 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


back into the stand so that the top 
of your table cannot be aaand 
It is nickel-plated with decoration 
in green, red, or blue, and is priced 
at $1.00, parcel post collect. — 
HamMacHerR, SCHLEMMER & Com- 
pany, 145 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


Fig. 10 


STRAIGHT from Vermont comes 
this quaint little tripod table 
(Figure 11) with its rolled-edge 
top of maple and tripod of birch. 
It has a water-stained finish which 


penetrates the wood so that 
scratches do not mar it, and is 
put together very solidly with 
screws, so that for packing and 
shipping it may easily be taken 
apart and as easily put. together 
again. It stands 16” high and is 
14”’ in diameter, a most conven- 
ient size to put by a chair, where it 
will stand very firmly on its three 
sturdy feet. The price is astonish- 
ingly low — $5.50, which includes 
packing and expressage. — H. Sum- 
MERS & Son, 38 Charles Street, 
Boston. 


THOSE cluttery 
but precious 
knickknacks, 
relics of child- 
hood, momen- 
tous trips, or, 
evendearer still, 
heirlooms of a 
bygone age, re- 
quire safe keep- 
ing and at the 
same time an at- 
tractive means 
of display. This 
mahogany hang- 
ing whatnot 
with itsold mir- 
rored glass back, 
Figure 12, does ; | 
the trick to per- Fig. 12 | 
fection. The | 
length is — each shelf being 

10}”’ across and 3}’’ deep. The price 

is $27.00, express collect. — Marie | 
S. Bartow, Inc., 437 Madison | 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 


HANDMADE REPRODUCTION 
WINDSOR CANDLESTAND 

Desirable for smoking, telephone 
or bedside. Plain, curly maple or 
cherry, in rubbed oil finish. Size 
93” high, dish top 13” diameter. 

Special Price $8.50 

Express charges collect 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Other inex- 
pensive stands, stools, mirrors, 
etc., reproduced by — 


J. H. EDGETTE 


American Antiques 
Fine Reproductions 


* 760 Madison Ave., New York 


COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street *%¥% Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE H 
SCHGOL oF RAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St. +, New York. 


LET US RESTORE 

that precious piece of china, glass, iv ory, silver, 
bewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 


38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


FEBRUARY Speciats 


Sachet Bag — Satin, trimmed with hand 
made lace and_filled with Orris Sachet. 
5 x 5 inches. Colors — pale pink, blue, 
lavender or yellow, post paid, each. . .$1.20 

Bag — Brown and tan wool bag for work 
or shoowing. 18 x 18inches, heavy, durable, 
completely hand made. Also in gray and 

Silk Blanket Cover — Fine Korean silk 
65 inches wide by 24% yds. long. Two fine 
hand hemmed lace strips running length- 
wise. All beautiful hand work. Colors 
ivory white, peach or pink, post_ paid, 

$18.95 


Other colors made to order require two weeks 
‘or delivery 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN'S WORK 


541 MADISON AVENUE > NEW YORK 


Established 
1810 


Jars in great variety... 


and other decorations for the Garden, 
Sun Room and Interior. All in high- 
fired, enduring Terra Cotta. 
Send for Catalog 


WAY POITERY 


3220 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


™ Authoritative training in selecting 
® and assembling period and modern 
= furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per: 
sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 


Home Study Course 
B starts at once + Send for Catalog 5F | 


Resident Day Classes 
start Feb. 34 + Send for Catalog 5R 


s NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


THERE’S Romance 
IN THIS STORY OF 
FURNITURE 


| POSTPAID 


enjoy 
this fascinating 
book on furniture 
styles, now in its 
fifth edition. How 
politics, _ religion 
and society - 
fected furniture—how the great designers 
lived and worked — all is told in this com- 
pletely illustrated work of 30 chapters. En- 
dorsed by prominent authorities, the text is 
non-technical, easy to read, and written espe- 
cially for the home lover. Handsomely bound 
—achoice gift and a real addition to your own 
library. A dollar brings your copy. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-B Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GIFTS for the NEW BABY 


embroidere 
5; pillow cases, 

dainty dresses, $1. 75" 

$5.00; gertrudes, $1.25 up; 

knitted $3.00. 

Prepaid, U.S. 

Send for rhe ‘ular 

“What the Modern 

Baby will wear.’ 
MISS CANNON’S SHOP 

20 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 


HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of our 
originals or yours. Com- 
y plete illustrated catalog 
free. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 
WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 6, West Chester, Pa. 


TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 
280 Wall St., Kingston, N. Y. 
Hand forged fitments of distinctive 
and authentic designs for the Early 
American house. 
A brochure sent on request 
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OUTRAGEOUS 
FLATTERY 


Candlelight lends a plain 
face beauty . . . makes a 
lovely face still lovelier. 
Outrageous flattery! But 
what woman can resist it 

. . of wants to? Particularly if the candles 
are held in these graceful Fostoria candle- 
sticks! They add so much sparkle, so much 
glamour to the dinner 
...and they're so in- 
expensive. 


MAYFAIR 
DINNER 


Hostesses of the smart 
world are sponsoring a 
new and very lovely dinner mode. From 
cocktails to coffee, they now serve each 
course at the formal affair in Fostoria Glass- 
ware. And never have dinner tables been so 
colorful, so thrilling. The graceful service 
illustrated is Fostoria’s Mayfair pattern. It 
comes in chaste crystal, or glowing shades 
of Green, Amber, Rose or Topaz. You can 
see this smart Fostoria service at any of 
the fine shops. 


Ss A VERSATILE DISH 


This Fostoria iced-appetizer set enables you 
to serve, and serve in style, tomato juice, 
fruit, crabmeat cocktail, clam juice cocktail 

. in fact, any chilled appetizer you can 
think of. Each set consists of an individual 


For further information about items 
mentioned see notes on page 85 


NEW 


Tl 


| 


FIREPLACE 


PLAN FOLIO 


20 beautiful and 
authentically correct 
fireplace renderings 
by noted architects, 
under the supervis. 
ion of America’s 
foremost authori. 
ties on fireplaces, 
This folio will save 
you money. It gives 
real information 
@ on the fireplace 
healthful, smokeless, ventilating, free-burning 
and lly effective in heating! 
SEND $1 TODAY and assure yourself of the 
most gratifying fireplace investment. 
BENNETT FIREPLACE CORPORATION 
Dept. T-1, Norwich, N.Y. 


IN 


THE BUILDING FIELD 


1. A cornice which becomes an 
integral part of ceiling and side 
wall has just been perfected. This 
Melcor Expansion Cornice Lath 
made of lead-coated terne sheets 
with copper alloy base is easy to 
apply and cannot warp, shrink, or 
crack. It becomes an integral part 
of ceiling and side wall and can 
be painted to harmonize with walls 
or ceiling. A product of Melcor 
Steel Company, South 41st and West 
Burnham Streets, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


scribed and suggestions given for 
their use in achieving very beauti- 
ful effects in the home. Published 
by the Associated Tile Manufacturers. 


ice-bow] and 3 containers of different shapes 
and sizes that fit into the bowl. They come 
in several lovely colors and, considering 
their versatility, 
are surprisingly 
low in price. 


aw 
HOSTESS 
AUTHORITY 


Hundreds of thou- 
sands of women 

os seek the advice of 
Helen Ufford, Hostess Editor of Delineator. 
Miss Ufford is a very warm friend of Fostoria 
Glassware. And she always uses Fostoria in 
serving those extremely charming luncheons 
at which she entertains distinguished guests 
of the Butterick Pablishing Company. 

® 

You'll be glad to know that Fostoria is a thrifty 
purchase as well as a thrilling one. At the better 
shops. Write for booklet, ‘‘The Glass of Fash- 


ion,”” Dept. H B L2, Fostoria Glass Company 
Moundsville, West Va. 


-Ostoria 


2. If you think of tiles as being 
something suitable only for bath- 
rooms and kitchens, then you 
should see the booklet Enduring 
Beauty in Your Home through Ker- 
amic Tiles, which shows the aston- 
ishing variety of ways in which 
tiles may be used for decorative 
effect as well as for practical serv- 
ice. Various types of tiles — white 
glazed, enamel, ceramic, mosaic, 
faience, and quarry tiles are de- 


3. Anyone intending to use cement 
or stucco in building or remodeling 
should read the interesting booklet, 
Portland Cement Stucco. This de- 
scribes Medusa Waterproofed Port- 
land Cements in white and gray — 
cements which have had the water- 
proofing element ground with them 
at the mill so that this waterproof- 
ing need not be added at the job. 
This waterproofed cement is now 
used in making stucco which, being 
impervious to water, does not stain 
or deteriorate. The booklet con- 
tains photographs of many build- 
ings on which this new material 
has been used, as well as illustra- 
tions showing the various types 
of finish which may be used and 
directions for mixing and applying 
cement stucco. A product of the 
Medusa Portland Cement Company. 


IN FURNISHING 


4. Home owners are growing in- 
creasingly appreciative of the con- 
venience of built-in cabinets on 
account of saving in labor and 
expense as well as saving in space. 
Premier Built-In Conveniences 
Catalog No. 5A is a booklet full of 
suggestions for such compact 
conveniences. Cabinets of all sizes 
and for all purposes are illustrated 
— small ones for the telephone, 
corner cupboards for the lieu. 
room, medicine cabinets for the 
bathroom, practically arranged 
cupboards for the pantry and 
kitchen. An invaluable booklet 


for those about to build and also 
for those who wish to add to the 
convenience of their present homes. 
Published by Premier Standardized 
Woodwork, El Paso Sash ©& Door 
Company. 


5. Beautiful glass is no longer 
something confined to the tables of 
the rich, for in thesedays very lovely 
glass has been brought within the 
reach of usall. The Glass of Fashion 
is a booklet which contains many 
illustrations in color, showing ta- 


“It should certainly be in 
every American library.” 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
News 


THe EPIc 


AMERICA 


By James 
Trusiow Adams 


“T have read this book with the 
greatest enthusiasm and_ thor- 
oughly concur with Allan Nevins’ 
opinion that it is unsurpassed as a 
single-volume history of the United 
States.’’— Professor David S. 
Muzzey. 


“A book vibrant with ideas that 
have a meaning for every reflec- 
tive American. It fits perfectly 
into the current American mood of 
chastening introspection and _his- 
torical revaluation.”” — Allan Sin- 
clair Will in the New York Times 
Book Review. 


“Perhaps the most provocative 
book which has been published 
since Beards’ ‘Rise of American 
Civilization.’ ’’— The Boston 
Transcript. 


Already in its 90th thousand 


$3.75 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS © 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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WHAT’S NEW 


[Continued from page 84] 


ble settings where glass is effec- 
tively used, and the text which 
accompanies the illustrations is 
full of valuable suggestions for the 
proper arrangement of the table for 
occasions both formal and infor- 
mal. Published by the Fostoria 
Glass Company. 


6. A well-bound little booklet 
which contains a surprising num- 
ber of practical suggestions for the 
housewife is Paper Finds Many 
New Uses in the Home. From it we 


learn that it is now possible to ob- 
tain soft pliable paper impregnated 
with furniture polish, which dusts, 
cleans, and polishes in one opera- 
tion; parchment paper in which food 
can be preserved or cooked; paper 
dish-rags that last for weeks, and 
many other new and improved 
ideas that add to the convenience 
and efficiency of the kitchen and 
home. A brief history of the de- 
velopment of paper making is also 
included in this interesting book. 
A product of the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Company. 


IN EQUIPMENT 


7. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems that heating engineers have 
been called upon to solve is that of 
regulating the temperature of in- 
dividual rooms. in large buildings. 
The Modustat is a new device 
which at last solves this problem 
in a most ingenious and satisfac- 
tory way. This automatic orifice 
system is easily installed and pro- 
vides immediate automatic reaction 
to sudden changes of outside tem- 
perature. The Modustat may be 
set tO Maintain any temperature 
which the occupant of a room 
desires within the range from 40° 
to 80°. It can be installed on any 
type of radiator and is as incon- 
spicuous as an ordinary hand valve. 
A product of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Minneapolis. 


unobtrusive warm-air grille and a 
natrow opening or grille near the 
floor for the admission of air. The 
warmed air is sent into rooms in a 
horizontal direction, thereby tend- 
ing to circulate it throughout, and 
the copper heating unit transfers 
its heat to the air more quickly 
than cast iron. The warm-air 
grille is fitted with a damper by 
means of which the volume of air 
agp through the radiator may 

controlled, and the heating 
element is supported by removable 
legs and not a the piping. Manu- 
factured by McQuay Radiator Cor- 
poration, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


8. Although many people have 
the impression that concealed radia- 
tors do not give out as much heat 
as exposed ones, as a matter of 
fact, when properly designed they 
heat more quickly and more effec- 
tively. And the advantages of 
such radiators from a decorative 
point of view are obvious even to 
those who have become accustomed 
to the sight of ugly stacks of pipe 
in an otherwise attractive room. 
The McQuay Concealed Radiators 
are so constructed that they can 
be actually built into the wall 
and plastered over, leaving only an 


9. Itishard to keep mee with the 
rapid strides being made in modern 
methods of home heating, and the 
booklet Heatmaster describes one 
of the latest developments in this 
field. The Heatmaster is a gas- 
fired, conditioned warm-air fur- 
nace which provides mechanically 
circulated, cleansed, and humidified 
warm air for the home. A thermo- 
stat regulates both temperature 
and humidity. The importance of 
properly humidifying as well as 
heating our houses is now well 
established, and consequently there 
is a growing demand for furnaces 
which combine these two func- 
tions. A product of Surface Com- 
bustion Corporation. 


eck the corre- 


To obtain complete information about any o the products men- 


tioned above or any 


the booklets referre 


sponding number on the coupon below and return to us with stamps 


to cover charges where indicated. 


LJ No.1 CI No. 4 No. 7 
No. 2 No. 5 No. 8 
No. 3 C] No. 6 C1 No. 9 


Readers’ Service, House Beautiful Corp., 


8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


Please send me the booklets checked above. 


COPPER 


Gutters, rain-pipes and roof 
flashings that rust will sooner 
or later fail. Repeated paint- 
ing only delays damaging leaks 
and expensive repairs. 

Avoid this by building or re- 


pairing with Anaconda 


andes 
ANACONDA COPPER 


age 8-room house cost only 
about $40 more than rustable 
metal—an amount saved over 
and over again in freedom 
from repair bills. 

May we send the booklet, 
“Copper, Brass and Bronze in 
the Home”? Address Dept. C, 
The American Brass Company, 


of Copper for the aver- Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ERGWICK /ND/IVIDUAL 
LEVATOR 


WHEN SOME ONE CANNOT = OR 
SHOULD NOT «= CLIMB STAIRS 


wal a comfort it is to be able to step into an 
elevator, go from floor to floor at will, and not 
have to be isolated from members of the family! The 
inability to climb stairs is not necessarily confined to 
the physically disabled. In such instances the need for 
an elevator is obvious. .. . But age and organic weak- 
ness impose restrictions en stair climbing which are 
not always manifest until too late. Stair climbin fe- 
quires 10 to 14 times as much exertion as walking. 
Physicians recognize this and frequently caution pa- 
tients not to climb stairs. ... Here is an individual 
elevator that can be installed in any residence at 


NOTHING 
SO 
WELCOME 


Ow illustrated booklet, 
“Sedgwick Mechanical 
Servants in the Home,” de- 
scribes this Elevator, as well as 


other equipment designed to comparatively low cost. It is absolutely safe, free from 
save time and effort. A copy ps os 

will be gladly sent upon re- 
quest .. . also details of our 
DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN. 


nical faults, costs nothing to operate or main- 
tain, and is giving extra-satisfactory service in more 
than a thousand homes. May we tell you all about it? 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 157 W. 15th St., New York 


Representatives in principal cities 
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To know felicity one must cross water 


Ir you are looking for the color of 
Italy, the warmth of Spain, the 
gorgeousness of the Moors, then 
sail to Havana. Havana deals in 
the picturesque. 

In this dreamland, right at our 
door, wild peacocks strut unafraid, 
pink flamingos stilt in lily pools, 
blood-red hibiscus, big as saucers, 
spatter themselves over hedges, 
barbaric-hued tiles ornament hous- 
es. Long avenues of rubber trees 
and royal palms lead to the sub- 
urbs. Yellow-paved courtyards har- 
bor tall cactus and_ sea-island 
rose trees. Narrow streets, along 
which taxis whiz, wind through 
the old city and open with breath- 
taking sweetness on little green 
parks here and there. Splendid 
boulevards display the amazing 
beauty of the new city. Sidewalk 
cafés dispense ambrosial liquids in 
broad daylight, and shops fling 
their entire fronts wide-open to 
the view. 

Expect everything as you sail 
through the ‘two-ship-wide’ en- 
trance to Havana Harbor, and you 
will not be disappointed. If El 
Morro, and La Punta, and the long 
colonnades of arches flanking the 
waterfront fail to thrill you, the 
urbane Cuban customs officials will 
land you straight in the middle of 
an opéra comique. Their extreme 
politesse will tumble your heart 
about in spite of yourself. 

Never will you forget the dark 
loveliness of the Cuban women 
draped in graceful shawls, or the 
lottery tickets sold everywhere, or 
the amazing number of Chinese, 
from coolie types to the high-class 
part whites. Perhaps the most 
intriguing feature will be the tiny 
self-sown greeneries that crop out 
from the porous, coral rock walls of 
the ancient edifices. These enter- 
prising plants hang jauntily above 
the busy street. 


The Presidential Palace, the 


Prado, the Maine Monument, the 
cigar factories, the Tropical Gar- 
dens, and the free beer hold special 
appeal, bat the most striking thing 
about Havana is its amiability 
Everything en- 


toward visitors. 
deavors to make 
your visit so hap- 
py an event that 
you leave Ha- 
vana with keen 


regret. 
L. O. 


Daeamine of the legendary birth 
of Venus, of Zeno the Stoic, and 
Richard Coeur de Lion, you are 
rudely awakened by the bump of 
your tender against the modern 
dock of Larnaca, the most ancient 
Phoenician settlement of Cyprus. 
With a shrug you attempt to blot 
out the mythical pictures of the 
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CRUISES FOR APRIL 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


T. S. S. Prince David (from Boston). Canadian Na- 


tional Steamships. 


April 2 . 

April 2 . S. 
April 5 . Ss. S 
April 6 . 
April 7 . Ss. S 
April9 . Ss. S 
April 16 s.S 
April 21. Ss. S 


S. Reliance. Hamburg-American Line. 

. Belgenland. Red Star Line. 

. Homeric. White Star Line. 

. Caledonia. Cunard Line and National Tours. 
. France. French Line. 

. Scythia. Cunard Line. 

. Caledonia. Cunard Line and National Tours. 


BERMUDA CRUISES 
April 1 and April 8. T. S.S. Prince Henry (from Boston). Canadian National Steamships. 


Goddess of Beauty and 
the stirring deeds of the 
Crusaders to select a ven- 
erable Ford with its riot- 
ously garbed driver and 
to settle yourself for the 
twenty-five-mile drive to 
Nicosia, the capital of 
the island. 

The gently rolling sand dunes of 
this legend-steeped isle are sparse- 
ly vegetated. Along the streams, 
beneath clumps of vivid cypress, 
are huddled the whitewashed 
homes of the peasants. Goats 
and sheep roam unmolested, and 
from the fields, where you may 
see donkeys, oxen, and even camels 
at work, turbaned heads nod a 
friendly greeting and children shyly 
wave their hands. 

After the dusty ride, a sip of sour 
wine in the cool shade of the Palace 
Hotel lawn is more than welcome. 
Your luncheon, served at small 
tables beneath sheltering trees, 
commences with appetizers of ham, 
sardines, olives, boiled eggs, and 
beet roots. Then follow a minced 
meat roll, cold pork, vegetable 
salad, cheese, fruit, and coffee. 

Refreshed, you will want to visit 
the two churches and mosques, of 
which the oldest is dated 1193, 
and the latest 1570. The museum 
is interesting for its excellent col- 
lection of relics, while you should 
not omit the Venetian Column, the 
ancient fortifications, and, dear to 
the ladies’ hearts, the beautiful 
linen shops. 

Driving back to your boat in the 
early twilight, you realize that the 
centuries have little disturbed this 
isolated spot, for, although it is the 
third largest island of the Mediter- 
ranean, it is probably the least 
visited by tourists. In the Bronze 
Age it held anexalted position of cul- 
ture and has since been annexed by 
many different nations, finally com- 
ing under British control. Noth- 
ing of its ancient grandeur remains 
to-day, but a gentle spirit of peace 
and benevolence is apparent in the 
stranger, who takes away with him 
a feeling of friendliness and sym- 
pathy for those calm, contented 
people. 

R. D. 


Ir is just an overnight 
step from Colon, Panama, 
to Port Limon, Costa 
Rica, and one may spend 
several days in that tiny 
country most delightfully 
if one wishes to loiter a 
bit on one’s way from the 
Canal Zone back to Cuba. 
Banana boats stop at Port Limon 
several times a week, and the vis- 
itor may have two days to-see the 
capital of Costa Rica. 

San José is situated in the moun- 
tains, and the train skirting the 
beautiful coast for all too short a 
distance climbs steadily for six 
hours, a matter of little over a 
hundred miles, through wild and 
rugged country, heavily wooded, 
with here and there a glimpse of a 
native hut in the jungle. This is an 
old city of the early seventeen- 
hundreds, some four thousand feet 
above sea level, with excellent 
winter climate. 

A National Theatre costing one 
million dollars, elaborately con- 
ceived and executed, which would 
grace many of the capitals of 
Europe; a dignified cathedral set 
among fine old trees, where a mili- 
tary Mass is played before the high 
altar every Sunday morning; an 
Old World square with luxuriant 
growth and attractive tiling; milk 
delivered on horseback, the driver 
barefooted but wearing spurs; a 
bewildering hodgepodge of a mar- 
ket; a drive through endless coffee 
plantations or fincas to the ruins of 
Cartago, the former capital; gayly 
painted oxcarts with huge solid 
wheels of mahogany or cedar, 
drawn by well-paired oxen; a 
museum with interesting collec- 
tions of Central and South Ameri- 
can objects of great historical 
value — these varied sights and 
interests will help to pass memor- 
ably am even longer stay than two 
days in little-known San José de 
Costa Rica. 

F. L. M. 


To know felicity one must cross 
water’ is an old saying, and who 
of us, however middle-aged, — or 
worse, — does not still feel the 


fascination an island has for child- 
hood? And when a group is called 
the ‘Fortunate Isles,’ or the 
‘Golden Isles,’ there happiness 
seems assured. Of course, for mail 
to reach you, you may have to 
give the geographical name, but 
one /ives actually in what the 
Greeks called the ‘Garden of the 
Hesperides.’ 

So let's take the boat that leaves 
three nights a week from Valencia 
in Spain, and after a nine-hour trip 
come into the beautiful bay of 
Palma, Majorca, in the glory of 
early morning. How can a sea 
be so many colors? Not only blue 
and green, but purple and indigo. 
The peach trees are pink against 
the gray-green of the olives’ 
foliage; the oranges hang like 
daytime lanterns among their 
glossy leaves. In the distance are 
purple hills, and reaching up to- 
ward the clear blue sky the ‘Angel’ 
tower of the cathedral is like a 
prayer in stone. Beauty is here, 
romance and history are here, 
and — Oh, marvel of marvels! — 
the cost of living is reasonable! 
We gather freesias, violets, roses 
— blooming wild. We wander 
through the curved streets of the 
city, where every turn brings a 
hint of a quaint Moorish courtyard 
with carved stairway, or an old 
curiosity shop with 
Spanish fans and 
shawls! We haunt 
the market with its 
lace and basketwork 
and pottery of lovely 
hue; we enter the 
cathedral of almost 
golden stone to see, through its 
windows of yellow and orange 
glass, an interior of light and cheer, 
not a gloomy church as Spanish 
cathedrals often are. A place where 
one must believe prayers are an- 
swered. 

And when our feet are weary we 
sit on a terrace outside a café and 
with coffee before us watch the 
street life, and see Eleanor Mer- 
cein’s story come alive. But best 
of all at twilight, or early morn- 
ing, is to go down to the harbor. 
There is the thrill of feeling that 
the sailor who passes you may bea 
smuggler. Anyway, for once in 
Europe, tobacco is cheap. And 
lobster! 

Or if one likes a smaller place 
than Palma, there is Sdller with 
its terrace garden and old Feran- 
ciscan monastery, Deya, a_hill 
town, or Miramar, once a palace. 
Valdemosa, too, where by some 
miracle George Sand got Chopin s 
piano up the hills to the oid 
monastery. You can still see 1 
there. 

If one wants history, the islands 
— Majorca, Minorca, Ibiza, For- 
mentera — are full of it, from the 
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picturesque Spain 


Asturias 


and life is smiling. 


Comfort unexcelled by any other country in the world, and ata 
minimum price, Spain being an essentially inexpensive country. 


Fo full information: NEW 
YORK, 695 Fifth Avenue; PA- 
RIS, 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine; 
ROME, 9 Via Condotti. 

At LONDON and other cities ap- 
ply to Cook’s and Wagons Lits, The 
American Express, Dean & Dawson 
Ltd., or any other Travel Agency. 


y of 
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CHECK UP ON THOSE 
CHILDHOOD PROMISES 


When you learned in school to say ‘by heart’ 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 


and first came under the spell of poetry, did n’t you promise yourself that 
one day you ’d see the country churchyard where Gray wrote the immor- 
tal Elegy? It’s at Stoke Poges, a lovely peaceful little village not so far 
from the heart of London. You must see it. 


The French, you read in your school geography, were a people “‘fond of 
gayety and light wines.” Then and there you determined to share the one 
and sample the other. Well? They ‘re waiting for you—and those who ’ve 


Wii a. tried them assure us that the gayety is as sparkling as the wine! 
Remember Bunker Bean, and how he worshiped Napoleon? You will 
—_ recall and share his feeling when you gaze at the tomb in the Invalides, 
eae and actually read that inscription about the great Corsican’s ashes re- 
posing on the banks of the Seine amongst the people whom he “‘loved so 
well.” 


“See Naples and Die” was perhaps the first advertising slogan you ever 
knew. And you wondered if the Italians were boasting? They were n’t! 
The city which faces Vesuvius waving her sinister curly plume against the 
azure sky, with rocky little Capri basking lazily in the gleaming bay, is 
truly a scene calling for extravagant description. 


As achild you read about surf riders at Waikiki, camels in Arabia, ele- 
phants in Ceylon. You gloried in pictures of the great Wall of China, the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, the giant redwood trees of California, big 
enough to admit an automobile through the trunks! You resolved one 
day to see all those exciting and curious things for yourself. That day has 
come! The delights which aroused your youthful imagination are beckon- 
ing to you. The years have brought changes.—to them and to you,— 
but you ‘Il be astonished at the way Travel will recapture your lost illu- 
sions, once you embark on the pilgrimage you first planned when learning 
your three R’s. 


The advertisers in these pages can tell you how to start 
checking up on those childhood promises to yourself. . . . 
Write to them (or, if you prefer, to The House Beautiful 
Travel Department, 8 Arlington street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts) and let them tell you the When, the Where, and the 
How. The How Much may surprise you by its modesty. 
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January 28-February 10 
ST. PAUL 
St. Paul Public Library 


February 15-27 
ST. LOUIS 
St. Louis Public Library 


March 2-16 
KANSAS CITY 
Kansas City Art Institute 


March 28-April 9 
LOS ANGELES 


Architects Building and Material Exhibit 
Sth at Figueroa Streets 


Exhibited by 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington St., BOSTON 


HOUSE 


PLAN 


PORTFOLIO 


I. your building 
problem will be solved by the 
use of stock plans you will 
want our Portfolio of House 
Beautiful Houses, containing 
sketch plans, perspectives and 
descriptions of houses of 
which we have working draw- 
ings and specifications for 
sale. For your convenience 
these are now grouped in two 
portfolios of Colonial de- 
signs, and other types includ- 
ing summer camps, and sold 
for 25 cents each. 


Home Builders’ Service Bureau, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Tenclose (25) (50) cents for which 
please send me: 


O NO. 1 Colonial Designs — 
25 cents 


O NO. 2 Other types, includ- 
ing summer camps — 25 cents 


TRAVEL 


[Continued from page 86] 


time of the Carthaginians to the 
Roman, and then the Moorish, 
occupation. But, as I heard a child 
once say, ‘History is all right ex- 
cept for the tacts.’ In the ‘Garden 
of the Blessed’ one must ‘loafe and 
invite one’s soul.’ 
G. H. F. 


Tuere is an old walled city with 
narrow cobblestone streets a few 
miles north of Haifa in Palestine. 
On the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Acre, a stronghold of the Crusaders 
at the time of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, now stands mellow and 
peaceful with memories. 

From Haifa it is a short drive 
along the hard, sandy beach with 
its picturesque fringe of palm trees. 
Acre is almost unvisited by tourists, 
and as you walk through the 
tortuous streets the natives stare 
with a childlike curiosity, which 
you return in kind, for the turbaned 
heads and long white robes of these 
people are perhaps your introduc- 
tion to the garb of the East. Tiny 
donkeys pulling heavy carts are led 
through the streets by small brown 
children. 

The Crusaders’ castle is now used 
as the prison. It is a turreted 
fortress, grim and yet kindly with 
the passing of centuries. 

If you are fortunate, you may 
find someone who will take you to 
the Church of St. John, which is al- 
most completely buried, owing to 
the rising of the land at different 
periods in the vicinity. Upon 
entering through a modern wooden 
door, you find yourself standing 
within fifteen feet of the roof of the 
church on solid ground which has 
filled the inside of the structure 
with the passing of years. The 
tremendous stone pillars give one 
an idea of the size of the church 
buried beneath. From careful re- 
search work and the perusal of 
certain records and documents of 
the Crusades, it has been proved 
that the church was built in honor 
of the coming of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, and that sixty-five feet below 
the spot where you stand upon 
entering is a floor with the history 
of the Crusades worked in mosaics. 
Excavating is being carried on 
rather spasmodically because of a 
lack of funds. What glories may 
yet be discovered can only be 
imagined. 

It is with a feeling of reluctance 
that you leave Acre, this Old 
World city that is set —— 
apart from the bustle of our modern 


lives. 
E. G. 


Ir you have a fondness for winter 
sports, and for the inimitable 
beauty of the Alps; if you are not 
so keen on the social atmosphere 
of such resorts as Saint Moritz, and 
prefer to see something of the 
intimate life of the French and 
Italian peasants — then go to the 
Valley d'Aosta. This valley is in 
the extreme northeastern part of 
the Italian Alps, bordering the 
Swiss and French frontiers, and 
leads to the base of Mont Blanc. 
It is reached quite easily by train 
or motor from practically any part 
of Northern Italy or Southeastern 
France. Any tourist agency could 
help you decide what route to 
take. The roads are excellent, and 
the scenery along the entire valley, 
following the Dora Baltea River, 
is superb. 

Coming up from Turin or Milan, 
either by train or by motor, you 
may stop at the town of Aosta and 
stay the night very comfortably 
in the little hotel on the square. 
This town is completely unspoiled 
by tourists; it leads its quiet happy 
life serene in its seclusion. On all 
sides tower the mountains, re- 
flecting the sunset glow long after 
the sun has left the town itself. 

From here you may motor 
leisurely on up the valley to Cour- 
mayeur, which is at the foot of the 
Mont Blanc range, or first branch 

off at Pré-Saint- 
Didier to La Balme 
and on to La Thu- 
ile, which is the 
last village below 
the Petit Saint 
Bernard Pass. 
Here there is a very 
nice inn, or per- 
haps you may 
prefer to stay with one of the 
peasant families, as I did for a week 
at La Balme. It is a primitive and 
simple life, but these people are a 
very fine type. They seem to be 
almost entirely French, speaking 
both French and Italian. The 
young men of these villages formed 
a skiing club several years ago, 
and they have won the champion- 
ship of all Italy in ski jumping and 
cross-country races. You might 
arrange to attend some of the meets. 

This valley, where the river 
Dora has its source, is the route 
which Hannibal took when he 
invaded Italy. The whole Valley 
d'Aosta, in fact, is replete with 
ruins, — Roman fortresses and me- 
dizxval strongholds, — and so one’s 
love of history, as well as one’s 
love of beauty and sport, may well 
be stimulated in this little-known 
part of the Alps. 

W. BLN. 


RIC POSSESSIONS ° 
FOR YouR 


Prince Arthur’s 


hee carved oak cupboard is practically 
a reproduction of a celebrated dole cup- 
board, centuries old, found in a farmhouse at 
Burwarton in Shropshire, and now in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. It is believed to 
have once been the property of Prince Arthur, 
because of the carving of the Wales feathers 
on the lower doors, and the “A” device 
carved in the upper. Dole cupboards were so 
called because food and clothing were kept in 
them to be “doled” out to servants and 
dependents. 


N THE collection of the Grand Rapids Bookcase 
& Chair Co. are scores of carved oak reproduc- 
tions and adaptations of priceless museum pieces. 
They have a distinguished ancestry, and their curi- 


ous forms, beautiful carving and 
interesting history make them en- 
vied possessions for the lover of 
romantic furniture. 

At the left, the Farthingdale 
chair, from the reign of James I, 
and without arms to accom- 
modate the billowing skirts of 
the ladies of that period. 


lection 
includes 
cabinets, 
tables, 
chaire, 
chests, 
benches, 
desks, and numerous other items for historic groups 
for the: dining room, living room, office. club and 
studio. Send for our illustrated book of English oak 
furniture, showing how to furnish your home in a 
distinctive manner. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


BOOKCASE & CHAIR CO. 
HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


Showrooms, Grand Rapids 


| I enclose 10 cents. Send book to | 
HB232 
“all 
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“COME ON OVER, JIM! WE NEED YOU FOR A FOURTH!” 


The game-room—modern meeting place for all the family and your friends. A handy telephone 
makes it still more useful. No need to interrupt a fast set of ping-pong or a billiard run or a rubber 
of bridge while you climb the stairs to answer a call or make one. By telephone you can plan 


your parties and collect the crowd, quickly, easily. Time and steps saved for a few cents a day! 


The sun porch is a pleasant place all day, all 
year. A telephone there will add to your family's 


enjoyment of it. Such convenience costs very little. 


Ir you want the gratitude of the younger generation in your home, consider them in planning the tele- 
phone arrangements. They're busy, active, modern. They have varied interests of their own. And they'll 
appreciate your providing them with enough telephones for individual needs. 

Supplement the usual telephones—in library, hallway, kitchen, garage—with other telephones in 
the places that young people frequent. The game-room. The sun porch. Their own bedrooms. Then 
when there’s ping-pong, bridge or a dance under way, calls can be made without rushing upstairs of 
down, without disturbing other members of the family . . . and with full privacy for youthful confidences. 

Telephone convenience of that kind makes homes more pleasant to live in, costs little. Individual 
requirements vary widely, of course. Your local telephone company will gladly help you select and place 


the telephones in your home to best advantage. Just call the Business Office. 
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NEXT MONTH 


In the next issue will be the first of 
two articles describing a house in 
Connecticut. This is one of those 
fortunate houses which have been 
rescued from decay and then minis- 
tered unto by skillful hands and un- 
derstanding minds. It has been 
rejuvenated, furnished, and surround- 
ed by gardens as completely as ever 
owner could wish, and now stands 
forth as an excellent example of the 
housewright’s art. 


We are perhaps pardonably proud of 
our two first-prize houses. The one 
published this month and also in 
December is as handsome an example 
of a house of Southern style as .one 
could find. Equally masterly, al- 
though in an entirely different style, 
is the house which won first prize in 
the Western group. This will be 
shown in considerable detail in the 
next number. 


Tuis year is the Bicentennial of George 
Washington's birth. At Pope's Creek, 
Virginia, ‘Wakefield,’ a replica of his 
birthplace, will be opened, and repro- 
ductions of George Washington arm- 
chairs and other furniture associated 
with him are being put upon the mar- 
ket to mark the event. This year is 
also the bicentennial of the founding 
of Alexandria. Of interest in connec- 
tion with both of these celebrations 
is the old Fairfax house in Alexandria, 
a house where George Washington 
was much at home. Photographs of 
this house, now restored and refur- 
nished most sympathetically by its 
present owners, will be shown. 


Ar the Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, called by 
President Hoover and held in Wash- 
ington in December, one of the most 
stimulating reports given was that of 
the Committee on Decoration and 
House Furnishings. We have the 
privilege of presenting next month a 
portion of this report which contains 
an original form of budgeting and its 
application to a three-room and five- 
room apartment. 


Articies on waterlilies, the cutting 
garden, plant diseases, and gardens in 
Japan, pages of garden furniture and 
garden ornaments, and a new garden 
department, are some of the features 
that will complete an important spring 
number. 


An outstanding event in the field of homemaking was the 
President's Conference on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship held in Washington in December. Coming just after 
the President's proposal of a system of Home Loan Discounts 
Banks, it demonstrated conclusively his interest in this vital 
subject and offered an opportunity for a searching investiga- 
tion of ways and means of bettering housing conditions in 
this country. 

Over twenty-five committees met during the summer and 
investigated as many different subjects related directly and 
indirectly to housing, and reported their conclusions at this 
general conference. It would be difficult to find any phase of 
the matter which was not discussed or to think of any 
aspect of building, furnishing, or planting a house that was 
not taken up, from the smallest detail of single construction 
to the fuller consideration of zoning and large-scale opera- 
tions. 


Attrnovau this conference was directed primarily toward 
the problems of the small householder, its influence may 
well be felt on houses of every class. The individual home 
owner who is included within the 333 per cent of our popu- 
lation who can afford a separate house individually designed 
and built should benefit because of the impetus given to 
studies of better methods of construction, financing, and the 
increased use of shop-fabricated units. There should result 
a still greater benefit, however, to that larger number of 
people for whom proper housing facilities have never been 
adequately worked out. 


In the report of the Committee on Large-Scale Operations, 
the statement is made that ‘the majority of families must 
continue to live in old houses which are below our present 
standards of sanitation and decency, in some cases so far 
below as to be an actual menace to health and family life. 
While our standards in motor cars, radios, and lighting 
facilities have been transformed during the last decade, and 
old models have been discarded in favor of cheaper and 
more efficient new designs, the houses of the country con- 
stitute our largest mass of obsolete and discredited equip- 
ment. We have not yet invented a way of replacing them 
at a cost as low as the original one, twenty or fifty years 
ago.’ Here is a sweeping statement that demands an appli- 
cation of new methods and practice before a solution can be 
found that will bring our housing up to a par with our other 
productions and make possible the ideal voiced by the 
President: ‘It should be possible for any person of sound 
character and industrious habits to provide himself with 
adequate and suitable housing.’ 
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The two floral patterns — Ranunculus and 


4 4 Corn, Poppy — are developed in a wealth of 
J OS! ah We Iqwood & § ONS, Inc. appealing color harmonies, while in the third 


oF AME — Grape Vine—the decoration is embossed 
160 FIETH AVENUE.- NEW YORK either in cream or lavender. These patterns are 
‘ on the famous Shell Edge—a revival of one 
of the old Eighteenth Century models in 
J 4 Potteries: Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England Jasper, Basalt, 
eg Queen’s Ware, Etc. Upon request we shall be pleased to send 
WEDGWOOD you a copy of our illustrated booklet. 
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Because we believe that readers of House Beau- 
tiful, in addition to an interest in good taste as it 
relates to the home, have also a lively inquisitiveness 
about new trends and styles, we have initiated this 
department where we shall broadcast reliable style 
news in concise form. Many of these ideas will be 
developed further in the text pages of the magazine; 
some are of temporary importance only, but all will 
appeal to those who take pleasure in keeping abreast 
of the times. 


im ABSENCE OF PICTURES On walls or, at best, 
one or two on an entire side of a room, has 
made lighting fixtures of utmost importance 
as a unit of decoration. One of the most 
attractive designs recently seen consists of a 
carved wooden sphinx, finished in silver leaf, 
holding a int glass ball, which gives a 
soft diffused light to the electric bulb between 
its paws. These sphinxes are mounted on 
antiqued white wooden brackets and are 
extremely appropriate as side lights in a 
dining-room of the formal French Empire 
type. Another successful fixture for that soft 
diffused light so fashionable now is an an- 
tiqued white parchment scallop shell which 
was seen in an Empire room with gray walls 
and with cornice and mouldings in silver leaf. 
Less formal, but as interesting, are hand- 
wrought semicircular pewter baskets, which 
conceal the electric bulbs and from which 

wter flowers and vines trail on to the wall. 

hese are in a French Provincial dining-room 
on walls of a soft pink-beige plaster. 


N. OTHING CAN GIVE more whimsical interest 
to a room than the new mirror screens of 
three panels, which, when put in a dark cor- 
ner with the sides at acute angles to the 
centre panel, give a delightful modernist 
reflection to the most sedate of rooms. An- 
other mirrored screen seen had New York's 
sky line painted on the surface and was placed 
in an entrance hall which had no windows, 
but which gave the distinct impression of a 
reflection from an opposite window. The 
most unusual and suchas the rarest and most 
costly of screens is one of a single fold cov- 
ered with a zebra skin. The striking design 
and beauty of the skin make a perfect back- 


ground for furniture of an extremely modern 
type, especially if that furniture is covered in 
orange velvet. 


oo made entirely of mirrored panels 
which are engraved in the manner of the 
French eighteenth century prove to be charm- 
ing desks of exquisite workmanship when 
the panels are let down or pulled out. Others, 
smaller in size, are poudreuses with all the 
drawers and compartments beautifully inlaid. 
These exquisite cabinets have just been im- 
ported by an internationally known dec- 
orator. 


an SHIELD-SHAPE tip-top tables painted in 
antique ivory and decorated in the manner of 
the gifted Angelica Kauffmann not only are 
charming to see, but most practical to use for 
cigarettes or to hold a teacup or coffeecup. 


Macenra PINK, a color so beloved by our 
grandmothers, is once more coming into our 
color spectrum. It may be noticed in bath 
towels, table linens, upholstery fabrics, and 
rugs. It is particularly good when used as the 
color for towels and rugs in a bathroom with 
orchid-colored walls. A living-room recently 
seen with many old Victorian chairs and 
sofas, either painted oyster white or left in 
walnut and reupholstered in white moire or 
cobalt-blue satin, had ornate swag valances of 
this magenta color in satin, over white ruffled 
organdie curtains. The long side curtains 
were omitted to give a very smart sophisti- 
cated appearance to the windows. 


Sian OF THE NEWEsT wallpapers are planned 
for the again-fashionable early nineteenth- 
century room. Of utmost distinction is a 
heavy white enamel paper with small sprays 
of wheat in embossed gold, and a pastel-green 
enamel paper with sprigs of foals in em- 
bossed gold. A similar white and gold paper 
was put into a room whose owner is the proud 

ssessor of some original Duncan Phyfe 
urniture. 


A CLEVER DECORATOR has his clients’ summer 
home, an old mill in France, reproduced in a 
red and white scenic wallpaper and a red and 
white toile for curtains for their New York 
home. The result is not only charm, but a 
unique focus of interest in the room. 


A LINEN TABLECLOTH with the entire centre 
embroidered in a trailing flower design in the 
manner of the work of the eighteenth century 
left only the border which hung over the 
sides of the table of plain linen. The result 
was a table setting of extreme richness. A 
platinum and crystal bow! and candlesticks 
to match composed the centrepiece. The 
serviettes had a small flower embroidered in 
one corner. 
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A ROOM FOR THE READER 


Entered from a separate hall, this restful room in the house of George 
M. Waugh, Jr., has the seclusion essential to a real library. The walls are 
paneled in knotty pine, and at the windows hang maize-colored sash cur- 
tains and overhangings of band-blocked linen with green and henna motifs 
against an apricot ground. The rug is mouse-colored and the fixtures are 
of pewter with portions painted henna. Verna Cook Salomonsky, Architect 


Photograph by Paul J. Weber 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 


HENCE THIS HOUSE 


The Residence of Mr. George M. Waugh, Jr., at Scarsdale, New York 


BY VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY, ARCHITECT 


Every house designed presents a new set of problems which in- 
here in the conditions of the lot, surroundings, personal require- 
ments, and other factors. Mrs. Salomonsky, the architect of this 
house, tells of some of the influences which helped to shape it. 


To design a house that would harmonize with a fortunate 
heritage of tall, richly foliaged trees forming the back- 
ground, and a group of gnarled apple trees scattered in the 
foreground, presented a double problem — the combining 
of a sense of dignity with an element of informality. In 
addition to these considerations the contour of the grounds 
demanded varying levels, both in the landscaping and in 
the arrangement of the plan. 

The house, therefore, was planned to be a story and a 
half high on the front, thus acquiring something of a 
cottage character, while at the rear it was allowed to fol- 
low the natural contour of the grounds, making it on this 
side a full two-story structure with the addition of cellar 
windows well exposed above the grade lines. It was felt 
that by conforming to the natural grade the house would 
have a logical and indigenous appearance, and since the 
gardens were to be developed at the rear, an ample two- 


story porch, overlooking them, was placed on this side as 
the major feature of the western facade. 

It was decided to adopt the rambling outline so fre- 
quently found in our Early American prototypes and sug- 
gested by the inherent characteristics of the prevailing 
trees and contour, while endeavoring at the same time to 
retain the feeling of stateliness characteristic of the Geor- 
gian style. 

To ease the severity of the simply laid stonework, con- 
siderable delicacy of detail was applied to many of the 
structural motifs, and to blend the house more happily 
with the many curves of the lawns and terraces, their 
outlines were at times softened by curves, as witnessed 
particularly by the dormers, the Palladian windows, and 
the scrolled pediment which tops the entrance doorway. 

The stones are warm and varied in color with many in 
rusty shades, and the rigidity of the stonework is broken 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber 


This house successfully combines the feeling of 
dignity characteristic of the Georgian style 
with the rambling outline of Early American 
prototypes. Although only a story and a half 
high on this side, at the rear, owing to the 
natural difference in ground levels, the house 
is a full two stories in height 


Large box bushes planted in front of the house 
give a distinctive accent, and this view shows 
how charmingly the identity of a service wing 
may be disguised 
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by the introduction of smooth sheath- 
ing and hand-split shingles. These are 
painted white, as is also the wood 
trim. 

In the interior of the house, elements 
of different style periods were used in 
various adjacent rooms, but in not too 
distinct a manner. This was done 
with the intention of relieving monot- 
ony, although care was taken to avoid 
too abrupt transitions. For instance, 
the architectural forms and the deco- 
rations of the oyster-white entrance 
hallway were dictated somewhat by 
those used by the Brothers Adam in 
the eighteenth century, whereas in the 
living-room, of soft gray-green, a more 


A two-storied porch at the rear of 
the house overlooks the lower levels to 
the south and west, where a series of 
charming gardens has been developed. 
Briggs & Stelling, Landscape Architects 
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These plans, although refreshingly original in 
conception, evidence an equal regard for prac- 
tical considerations. In addition to the rooms 
shown, there is a pine-sheathed playroom below 
the living-room, with windows at the rear 
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robust Georgian style prevails. The dining-room, whose 
position is more secluded, draws its forms and ornamental 
details from the Empire period, although in a mild degree, 
so as not to be out of key with the Sheraton furniture. 
The walls of this room are peach-colored and contrast 
with the silver-green of the niches. As the library is 
apart from these rooms and entered from a separate hall, 
it is treated independently of them, its walls being 
paneled in knotty pine offset with wrought-iron and 
pewter fittings. 

The space in the basement below the living-room is 
occupied by a playroom, vertically sheathed in pine and 
containing an unusually large fireplace. The door and 
window sash are here painted red, while the floor is coated 
with yellow paint. 

The landscape work was done by the landscape archi- 
tects, Briggs and Stelling, with admirable effect, despite 
the difficult contours. Large box bushes placed against the 
stone walls at the front of the house give a distinctive 
accent, while lower levels at the south and west have been 
attractively developed into gardens of various shapes and 
purposes. 


The front doorway is of extreme grace 
and delicacy and tends to soften the 
severity of the simply laid stonework 


The broad vestibule has walls of oyster 
white and a floor of marble in black and 
yellow-pink 
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The architectural forms and decoration of this unusual entrance hallway suggest those used by the Brothers Adam. A 
mouse-colored carpet completely covers the floor, the walls are oyster white, and the lighting fixtures are gilt. The living- 
room (below ) of Georgian style has walls of soft gray-green with a contrasting fireplace facing of black and gold marble. 
The hangings are copper-colored jaspé satin, and the general color scheme includes gold, copper, and green with a few 
notes of Lachenal blue 
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Sheraton furniture in the dining-room combines happily with architectural forms and 
decoration reminiscent of the Empire period. The walls are peach-color, the niches 
silver-green, and the rug is a neutralized green-blue. Silver-green damask hangings 
with Empire motifs in silver are used over peach-colored sash curtains, and silver, green, 
and peach tones predominate in the paintings. The chair upholstery is of gold damask 
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WHAT $100 TO $300 WILL DO FOR YOUR HOUSE 


This committee recommends the immediate emergency organization of committee 


groups and individual effort in every city and town, and, where feasible, in every 
village and county in the United States, to relieve unemployment by stimulation of 
reconditioning, remodeling, and modernizing. —From the report submitted by the 
Committee on Reconditioning, Remodeling, and Modernizing at the President's Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership held in Washington, December 2-5, 1931 


"Tae need for repair and upkeep on any piece of property 
is a constant one, and the wisdom of doing the little as it 
is needed, rather than the much which this little soon be- 
comes, is the subject of that age-old adage, ‘A stitch in 
time saves nine.’ How often is this truth brought home to 
us when we see the speed with which a deserted, uncared- 
for house deteriorates. Not only from the point of view 
of a laudable pride must we keep up our houses, even as we 
do our personal appearance, but common sense shows us 
that failure to do so makes for real depreciation in value 
out of all proportion to age or length of service. This fact 
becomes all too evident if we are forced to sell. At such a 
time, if the property has not been kept in repair and in step 
with the latest standards of modern living, an attempt to 
make up for this neglect will be found too expensive to be 
afforded all at one time, and the house will have to be sold 
at a great sacrifice. This is obviously bad business and is 
the result of false economy. 

In addition to the constant need for keeping the house up 
to par, there is the need for growth. Just as the family is 
not a static thing, so the house, which is the outer shell 
of the family, must be alive, continually growing and re- 
shaping itself to accommodate the demands of its changing 
inner self. Most of us cannot, lobster-like, slough off our 
shells periodically as we grow, even if we should want to. 
Rather we believe that belonging to a congenial commu- 
nity, growing and developing with it, and enlarging and 


developing our house at the same time are a better heri- 
tage for our children than the periodic migrations to new 
environments and new conditions which are all too com- 
mon habits in this uneasy, traditionless age. 

The special pertinence of this subject at this time is due 
to the crying need for employment which is felt through- 
out our country. It is true beyond a doubt that if all of us 
determined to put our houses in order this whole uneasy 
state of affairs would resolve itself again into a normal 
rhythm — not the hysterical tempo of yesterday, but a 
more healthy, even tenor of better ways. This is the unself- 
ish side of our appeal. The selfish side will call your 
attention to the fact that in sheer desperation for work 
prices have been cut and cut until one can truthfully 
say that it is almost extravagant not to have work done 
now. 

The following schedules are meant to suggest things 
which you might do to your house to keep it up to proper 
standards of repair, to modernize it according to current 
practices, or to develop it by adding to it one or more of 
the things which a complete family will grow to use. The 
items are arranged in different price categories to suit 
different-sized budgets. In this article those up to $300 
are considered. In a subsequent article other repairs and 
conditions, including those costing up to $1000, will be 
taken up. For an average case any one of the following 
items could be done for less than $300. 


FURTHER ADVICE about carrying out any of the activities listed in this article will gladly be 
given by the House Beautiful Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


CARPENTRY AND MISCELLANEOUS WORK 


OUTSIDE 


1. Repair the roof. Repaint canvas or tin 
roofs. Nothing can have more serious con- 
sequences than a leaky roof. In addition 
to stained plaster and the possibility of its 
falling, there is the likelihood of rotted 
wood in hidden places where repair is 
expensive. Canvas and tin roofs should be 
painted one coat every year or two. A leak 
in one of these roofs usually means com- 
plete renewal, as repairing is impossible, 
so that upkeep of the painted surface is of 


special importance. Be sure that all flash- 


ings are in repair. 


2. Repair the chimney. Point up joints; 
rebuild top of chimney if necessary. If the 
chimney is exposed in the attic or elsewhere 
in the house, see that these joints are 
pointed also, especially in an old house 
where the flues are not lined with terra- 
cotta flue lining. 


-3. Improve draft of chimney. Clean flues. 


Raise height of chimney. Add chimney 
pots or a sheet-metal ventilator. Repair 
smoke-pipe connections to flues. Clean 


out soot or ashes from the bottom of chim- 
ney. Install ash-pit door if there is none. 


4. Repair, renew, or add to gutters and 
conductors. Leaky gutters and conductors, 
or gutters that are stopped up with leaves 
so that they overflow, make unsightly 
stains on light-painted walls and are 
likely to cause a wet cellar. All conductors 
should have strainers at the tops to prevent 
leaves from going down to clog them up. 
If the house has no gutters elsewhere, it is 
desirable to have them over the doors at 
least. 
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It may be desirable toadd more conductors 
or more gutters if the house is not com- 
pletely equipped with them. 


5. Do all exterior minor repairs. This 
applies to cornices, water tables, blinds, 
porches, floors, steps, bulkheads, and so 
forth. If these are kept in repair each year 
the cost will be little, but if neglected they 
soon mount up to an appreciable repair 
bill. 


6. Install storm windows, storm doors, or 
a storm vestibule for exposed conditions. 
Hang these on special hooks at top so they 
will be easily removable. 


7. Repair screens or order new ones, ready 
for spring. 


8. Screen the porch with removable 
screens. If these are hung on storm-window 
hardware, they can easily be exchanged 
with the storm windows, for spring and 
fall use. 


9. Screen a flat roof on the second floor 
for use as a sleeping porch. If the roof is of 
metal or tar and gravel, lay a wood floor 
on sleepers over it to walk on. A canvas 
roof or concrete slab can be walked on 
directly. 


10. Put awnings on special windows, over 
a terrace or a second floor flat roof. Order 
now for delivery next spring. Or put awn- 
ing hardware on blinds so that these may 
at will be hinged at top to push out and 
act as awnings. 


11. Weatherstrip all outside doors and 
windows, or at least on the exposed side 
of house. 


12. Add new blinds to windows having 
none where these might improve the ap- 
pearance of the house. 


13. Build or rebuild dry wells to carry 
roof water from conductors away from the 
cellar wall, to prevent a damp or wet cellar. 


14. Replace an old cesspool by a septic 
tank. This latter is a scientific method of 
introducing a chemical action which de- 
composes and purifies the material in the 
sewage-disposal system and makes it vir- 
tually unnecessary ever to have to clean 
out the tank. 


15. Repair bulkhead. See that cover is 
strong and tight and that the steps are in 
good condition. 


16. Build driveway or walks or repair old 
ones. 


17. Build a shelter over the front door to 
give protection from rain while the door 
key is being extracted. This can be just a 
hood, as in the illustration, a trellis with 
a solid roof, or a small porch. 


18. Build a covered way to the garage. 
Whether the garage is attached to the 
house or not, it is desirable to be able to 
reach it under cover in rainy weather from 
the living portion of the house. Most 
arriving and departing nowadays is by way 
of the garage or the driveway, and this 
route should not lead through the kitchen. 
A pergola with a solid roof or a lean-to 
passage may be just the thing. 


SS 2 

Garage 


— Passage to House ¥ Storage 
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19. Repair fences or build new ones. 


20. Make storage space for garden furni- 
ture, screens, storm windows, a baby 
carriage, sleds, bicycles, garden tools, and 
so forth, in the cellar or, better, in the 
garden, where they can be easily taken in 
and out. A lean-to might be built against 
the garage for this purpose with an en- 
trance directly from outside. 


INSIDE 


1. Make cellar dry. A damp cellar is bad 
for a house as well as for its occupants. 
If there is a definite source of running 
water coming into a cellar at certain times, 
it can be carried by a drain under the cellar 
floor to a hole where an automatic electric 
sump pump can be installed, to discharge 
into a drain to a dry well whenever the 
water rises to a certain height in the hole 
or sump. If the walls are damp, the repair 
of gutters and conductors and their proper 
drainage to dry wells may correct the cause. 
If not, a membrane waterproofing will cure 
the difficulty, and damp-proofing may 
help it. 


2. Repair or lay new concrete floor in 
cellar. 


3. Firestop in the cellar over sills and gird- 
ers and around pipe openings, and plaster 
ceiling over heater with hard plaster for 
fire protection. Provide at least one fire 
extinguisher above the basement. 


4. Insulate underside of rafters to make the 
attic warmer in winter and cooler in sum- 
mer. If the attic space is too small to be 
used, this insulation should go on top of or 
between the attic floor beams instead of on 
the rafters. Insulate cold-water pipes or 
storage tank in basement to prevent damp- 
ness con condensation. 


5. Install a disappearing stairway in place 
of a trapdoor to reach storage space in 
the attic or over the garage. This will 
look like a ceilin panel when not in use 
and is easy to vail own when wanted. 


6. Finish off room in attic or cellar for 
playroom. Such a room must have plenty 
of light and air and must not be damp. 
Walls can be covered with wallboard or 
insulating board with wood battens to 
cover the joints. 


7. Cut dormer or skylight in roof to give 
more light and air in the attic. 


8. Lay a new floor. Lay a waterproof floor 
in a vestibule, bath, or kitchen, or a hard- 
wood in place of a soft-wood floor. 


9. Improve the kitchen arrangement or 
equipment. If the kitchen is large, con- 
centrate cooking equipment at end near 
pantry or dining-room and develop the rest 
of the room with table and seats into a 
maid's sitting area or place for children 
to eat. 


a. Lay a new linoleum or rubber floor. 
b. Install a second drainboard beside the 
sink if there is only one. 


c. Build new storage or cooking cup- 
boards to the ceiling with continuous 
counters. 

d. Buy a new stove. 


e. Buy a new electric or gas refrigerator 
and put it in the kitchen for convenience. 


f. Install a garbage incinerator in 
kitchen or cellar. 

g. Build in a folding ironing board. 

h. Paint the woodwork and walls a 
light, clean, cheerful color. 

i. Arrange owe of light outlets, one for 
general lighting and one over the sink. 
j- Build in a new sink and mixing faucet 
with or without an electric dishwasher. 
k. Install a marble slab for pastry mak- 
ing. 
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1. Build a screened cupboard for cooling 
foods. 


m. Build a cold cupboard ventilated to 
the out-of-doors for keeping vegetables. 


n. Build a rack for platters and trays 
and a larger one for table leaves in the 
pantry or in a closet. 


10. Build or alter closets, shelves, or cup- 
boards for the following uses: — 


a. Build a long wardrobe closet at the 
end of a bedroom, divided into separate 
compartments for riding, evening, and 
everyday clothes. When the doors are 
shut they will give the effect of a wood- 
paneled end to the room. 


- b. Build a man’s dressing case into the 
owner's closet, with special places for 
shirts, ties, socks, and so forth. 


c. Line at least one closet with cedar on 
walls, ceiling, floor, and back of door, 
and weatherstrip the door to make it 
moth-resisting. 


d. Build extra clothes closets as needed. 
If these are built with wood walls to 
look like built-in wardrobes, they can be 
easily put into any bedroom or a hall. 


e. Fit up existing closets with such 
things as an umbrella rack for damp 
umbrellas, shelves for shoes or rubbers, 
clothes poles (including clothes poles in 
children’s closets of proper height), 
hat shelves, linen shelves, china-closet 
shelves, telephone-closet shelf, and so 
forth. 


f. Plan a special storage place, easily 
accessible, for old boxes, string, and 
wrapping paper, and one for bags and 
suitcases, sewing machine, and so forth. 


g. Install a cupboard for clean towels 
and supplies in each bathroom, as well 
as a medicine cabinet. 


h. Equip a broom closet on each floor 
with special broom hooks and shallow 
shelves for cleaning supplies. 


i. Build a preserve and vegetable closet 
in the cellar or in an unheated back 
entry. This should be ventilated. 


j. Build in new bookcases where de- 
sired, with or without cupboards below 
for magazines and games, a wood cup- 
board near the fireplace, a radio cup- 
board where the radio will be out of 
sight when not in use, a cupboard for 
filing away card tables between vertical 
or a special cupboard for 
rge books or portfolios. 
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k. Build a toy cupboard in the playroom |! 7. Install a shower fitting and curtain in 


to make tidiness possible. 


11. Install a clothes chute. This can be 
done where a second floor closet comes over 
one on the first floor. 


12. Install a folding ironing board in a 
bathroom or sewing-room for upstairs 
pressing. 


13. Install a built-in package receiver for 
delivery of milk or packages when no one 
is at hand to open the door. 


14. Build in a small safe. 


15. Install a full-length mirror on one or 
more doors in a bedroom, bathroom, or 
sewing-room. 


16. Replace some old glass with glass 
giving ultra-violet rays in a sunroom or 
children’s playroom. 


17. Build a work bench in the cellar or 
in the garage. 


18. Replace unsatisfactory garage hard- 
ware with new. 


19. Look over all windows and doors and 
make them work properly. 


PLUMBING 


1. Replace any old plumbing fixture that 
is shabby or worn-out. Consult your 
plumber about which new one will best 
fit the old situation. 


2. Install a pantry sink for washing dishes. 


3. Install a special flower sink. For the 
gardener this is a joy, especially if it is 
accessible to the garden and if vases are at 
hand. 


4. Install an extra lavatory in one or more 
bedrooms. This will be a relief to the 
demands on the house bathroom, especially 
in the morning when shaving keeps the 
bathroom occupied for an undue length of 
time. Such a lavatory could be located ina 
cupboard, or could be unobjectionably 
concealed behind a decorative screen. It 
would be valuable in the owner’s bedroom, 
in a guestroom, or in a child's room. 


5. Install a second lavatory in the owner’s 
private bathroom to save time. 


6. A cellar toilet is often valuable for the 
use of a gardener or a laundress who does 
not live in the house. 


connection with an existing built-in tub. 


8. Install a separate shower stall. This 
can be a tiled compartment or a ready-made 
metal shower stall set up perhaps in a 
corner of the bathroom or in a closet. 


9. Replace old worn-out faucets and fit- 
tings with new ones. A plumber should 
be consulted so that new fittings will be 
ordered to fit the existing fixtures and 
rough plumbing. 


10. Chromium-plate old _nickel-plated 
faucets and fittings which are unsightly 
but not worn-out. They will look like new. 


11. Replace old toilet seats with new 
white ones. 


12. See that there are plenty of towel rods 
in the bathroom, at least one for each 
person using the bathroom. 


13. Install a new, automatic hot-water 
heater using gas, oil, or electricity for fuel. 


14. Install a water softener. 


15. Install additional sill cocks for water- 
ing garden or lawn or for washing the 
automobile. 


ELECTRICAL WORK 


1. Install extra electric outlets. A clever 
electrician can snake wires through unbe- 
lievable places to give you all the outlets 
you want at reasonable expense. Every 
bed should have a light high enough and 
conveniently enough placed to allow read- 
ing in bed. Lights in closets, switches on 
lights which have none, vacuum-cleaner 
outlets in halls, outlets for electric heaters 
in bathrooms, special lighting over book- 
cases, pilot lights on switches to lights 
that are apt to be left burning by mistake 
— these and many others are often forgot- 
ten when a house is built. 


2. Add a light outside the front door or 
the garage and one at the gate. 


3. Replace old electric fixtures with new, 
and perhaps relocate some of these. 


4. Install modern improvements for the 
radio. Aerial and ground can be concealed 
in the walls, the radio can be controlled 
from different locations in several different 
combinations to eliminate an extra piece 
of furniture. The radio set may be placed 
in a cupboard under bookshelves with 
door opened when it is in use. 


5. Install conduit in the walls for tele- 
phone extensions above the first floor. 
This does away with the unsightliness of a 
telephone wire carried on the outside of the 
wall in finished parts of the house. 


6. Replace storage batteries with a small 
transformer for bells or house telephones 
where the current is suitable. This will 
do away with the renewing of batteries. 


7. Install an electric ventilator in the 
kitchen. This can be placed in the upper 
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sash of a window or, better, in an outside 
wall. It will positively keep cooking odors 
from the rest of the house. 


8. Install an electric plate warmer in the 
pantry. 


9. Install a built-in electric bathroom 
heater. There is often need of extra heat in 
the bathroom, especially if there is a baby 
in the house. The built-in heater is neat 
and out of the way. 


10. Add new laundry equipment such as 
a washing machine, mechanical ironer, or a 
clothes drier for drying the clothes by 
artificial heat, at least on rainy days. 


11. Have electric wiring checked up for 
safety to accord with requirements of Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and of 
your insurance company. 


PAINTING 


1. Paint the outside of the house one coat. 
It is much better for the wood to put on 
one coat often than two coats at longer 
intervals. 


2. Exterior wood floors and door thresh- 
olds should be oiled frequently. 


3. Whitewash the cellar and paint cellar 
partitions white. The cellar is lighter and 
easier to keep neat and clean if it is white. 


4. Paint the inside of the garage to en- 
courage neatness and cleanliness. 


5. Calcimine the ceiling in a room which is 
to be redecorated, or paint the ceiling in the 
kitchen or a bathroom where steam would 
affect calcimine. Patch ceiling cracks 
before calcimining, or cover a_ badly 
cracked ceiling with muslin and paint. If 
cracks are too bad or plaster around them 
is loose, a plasterer will have to be called 
in to do the patching. 


6. Paint or refinish the woodwork in a 
room which is to be redecorated. If var- 
nished or dark-colored woodwork in a 
kitchen or laundry is painted a light, 
neutral color, it will give an active feeling 
of cheerfulness to one who works in these 
rooms and will encourage because it repays 
cleanliness. Color interest can be acquired 
by painting the glass divisions in windows 
or glazed cupboard doors in a contrasting 
color. 


7. Paint the walls of kitchen, laundry, 
bath, or any other room desired. If the 
walls have been painted before and thecolor 
is to remain approximately the same, one 
coat will be sufficient. If the color is 
changed, two coats will be necessary, and 
new walls will require at least three coats 
besides a coat of sizing. A good gloss is 
advisable for service parts of the house and 
baths, while an eggshell finish is pleasanter 
for other rooms. 


8. Redecorate the walls with wallpaper, 
plastic paint, calcimine, or a washable wall 
covering. 


9. Refinish the floors. Floors should be 
kept up by having them taken care of fre- 
quently. At such times they should be 


thoroughly washed with soap and warm 
water. Worn places should be touched up 
with stain or paint as needed, and then 
the floors should be given a coat of shellac, 
varnish, floor polish, oil, wax, or floor 
paint, as the case may be. A concrete floor 
can be given a coat of chemical floor hard- 
ener to lay the dust, or can be painted any 
desired color with special paint made for 
the purpose. 


10. Paint or bronze radiators. Do not use 
ordinary lead and oil paint. Buy paint for 
this special purpose. Aluminum and gold- 
bronze can be mixed to give a softer effect 
than either one alone. 


11. Paint base receptacle plates and 
switch plates to match the color of the 
woodwork or wall against which they 
come. Paint lighting fixtures to match 
walls or in an accent color to suit the 
scheme of the room. Old, tarnished fix- 
tures can be made to look like new and 
simple, cheap, new ones can become dis- 
tinguished by painting. 


12. Paint handles of garden tools, wheel- 
barrow, and lawn mower in your favorite 
color to add a zest to the work. 


13. Paint fences and lattices. 


HEATING 


1. Install a new boiler or furnace. One of 
the newest designs may save enough fuel 
to pay for itself in a few years. 


2. Add forced circulation to an old warm- 
air system, by installing cold-air return 
registers from various points in the house, 
by installing a fan to force air through the 
whole system, or by installing a fan in a 
single pipe to correct sluggishness in a 
special pipe to a room hard to heat. 


3. Replace old valves on a steam system 
by more modern, efficient ones. 


4. Add humidity to the air. In a warm-air 
system an automatically fed water reservoir 
can be added to the furnace over which the 
warm air passes on its way to the registers. 
With hot water or steam heat, a special 
humidifying radiator can be installed in 
place of the ordinary radiator in a cen- 
trally located position. Other means of 
introducing moisture into the air which 
are entirely independent of the heating 
system are also on the market. 


5. Install a thermostat to control your 
heating system automatically. This can be 
done with any type of fuel. With a clock 
thermostat the heat can be shut down at 
night and will automatically come up to 
give a higher temperature at a predeter- 
mined time in the morning. 


6. Attach an indirect heater to a steam 
boiler to heat the hot water for the plumb- 
ing system while the heater is in operation. 


7. Install concealed radiators in important 
rooms in place of free-standing ones, where 
these are objectionable in appearance. 
These can be either in cabinet form or built 
into the walls with grilles in front. 


8. Heat the garage. If the garage is built 
into the house, or is near enough to it, it 
can be heated from the house boiler, pro- 
vided the boiler is large enough to take the 
extra load. Otherwise a separate heater 
will have to be installed in connection with 
the garage. This can be a special gas-fired 
radiator in the garage itself, or a small 
system of any kind can be installed in an 
ell of the garage. 


9. Cover a boiler or heating pipes in the 
cellar with some good pipe covering to 
conserve heat and to make the cellar cooler. 


10. Check boiler and hot-water heating 
system for all necessary safety appliances. 


LANDSCAPE WORK 


1. Arrange an outdoor living space, a ter- 
race with comfortable waterproof furni- 
ture, to encourage a maximum of outdoor 
living in the sun. 


2. Arrange a place to eat breakfast out of 
doors in the sun. 


3. Arrange a play space for the children 
where they can havea sand box and a swing 
or two well separated from the rest of the 
grounds, so that they can feel it is their 
space and they can do what they like in it. 
For tiny children, this space can well be 
fenced in so that they will be safe if left to 
themselves. 


4. Arrange a laundry drying yard which 
shall have morning sun if possible, and be 
screened from the street and from the living 
part of house and grounds. 


5. Plant a large tree for shade over the 
terrace or elsewhere. The cost of a good- 
sized tree is not prohibitive, and the im- 
mediate satisfaction which its size will give 
amply repays its cost. 


6. Plant one or more fruit trees. 

7. Plant a hedge along the street boundary 
or to divide separate areas in the ground 
plan. 

8. Plant a garden or at least a flower bed. 


9. Prune trees and shrubs, remove dead 
wood, and keep existing trees repaired. 


10. Install a water line from the house to 
one or more hose outlets in the garden. 


11. Fill or drain stagnant spots in the 
grounds to prevent mosquitoes. 
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EASTERN FIRST-PRIZE HOUSE 


Awarded First Prixe in the 
Fifth Annual Small-House Competition for the Best House 
Built East of the Mississippi 


The Residence of Charles N. Mason, Esq., in Charleston, South Carolina 


FRANKLIN ABBOTT, ARCHITECT 


ie One of the main features of this charm- way. The walls of brick veneer are paint- 
: ing Southern house is the pillared porch, ed white and the roof is of rose-colored 
which is situated at the rear to ensure Georgian clay tile. Other views of this 

privacy, since the front faces a golf fair- house were shown in our December issue 
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Low wings with connecting arched loggias 
give the house an air of spacious hospitality and 
provide extra bedrooms on the ground floor. 
The enclosed terrace adds to the general sense 
of intimacy and seclusion 


The house was planned for a widower, his 
maiden sister, his son, and occasional guests. 
As meals are taken at the near-by club, only a 
breakfast-room was needed, and as the club 
furnishes daily help no servants’ quarters were 
necessary 


] LIVING RDM 
T. 37 


TWO CAL 
GARAGE 


StCOND FLOOR 
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e The oval breakfast-room is in eighteenth-century style with a dado rail 
taken from an old house in Charleston. The walls are white with a bor- 
der of antique wallpaper below the cornice, the floor is black and white 
marble, and the curtains a golden yellow. Elsie Cobb Wilson, Decorator 
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WOMEN LOVE CLOSETS 


A Plea to the Architect from a long-suffering but 


hopeful Housekeeper 


Jy MARY ESTHER DYKEMA 


The House Beautiful Architectural Department, fol- 
lowing the suggestions of the author, has drawn up 
the plans reproduced here. They demonstrate the 
fact that if one starts from the premise ‘Plenty of 
closets,’ even a small house can be designed that 
satisfactorily fulfills these conditions. 


I DON'T want a lot of rooms in my house,’ they tell each 
other over their tea and cucumber sandwiches. ‘I want a 
few nice rooms, and about fifty closets.’ 

Not very many people expect to attain mansions. All 
that most of us ask of Providence, husbands, and architects 
is a house just big enough for our families, properly ar- 
ranged to make good housekeeping possible. All women 
want to be good housekeepers. And in a little box of a 
house, with one coat closet downstairs and one square 
cubicle for each bedroom upstairs, the task becomes 
almost Herculean. The housewife may straighten and put 
in order from dawn until dusk, yet the moment a child 
runs in from school and deposits his roller skates in the 
middle of the living-room floor, or her husband comes in 
from a post-business game of tennis and parks his racket on 
the mantel, the whole house is out of order. 

Each member of the family has a certain number of 
possessions. He, or she, will be only too delighted to join 
in the good-housekeeping policy of a place 
for everything and everything in its place, 
provided such a place exists. It is just as 
annoying for the small daughter of the house 
not to be able to find the jacks and ball that 
she had somewhere last autumn as it is for 


easily find them again, without referring to a busy and 
perhaps irritable mother, would not be so much a duty as 
a right to be indulged in with pleasure, as a matter 
of self-protection. 

Clothes closets have, in the past few years, become 
something of an art. In the large cities shops exist which 
make a business of tacking glazed-chintz frills on the edges 
of shelves, of building a complicated edifice which reminds 
one, somehow, of a dovecote, to house the innumerable 
hats, shoes, and frocks of milady’s wardrobe. Of course, 
for most of us, these closets exist only in advertisements or 
in magazine articles. For, as we go around looking at the 
new houses which are being built for sale, we see off the 
bedrooms not shallow, shelf-and-drawer-filled closets, in 
which one can actually see one’s possessions in plain sight 
and before one’s eyes, but the same old box closets which 
have been stuck in, here and there, wherever a corner 
presented itself. One man said that he never felt natural 
in a closet unless he had a petticoat over his head. (You 
can see from the garment mentioned that he made this 
remark a goodish while ago.) For in the three-bedroom 
ready-made house which he had purchased for his family 
there was just one closet provided for each bedroom. One 
long, thin closet, which ran away from its door into an 
inner impenetrable darkness. Both the master and the 
mistress of the house were obliged to keep their other suit 
and their best dress and their fishing clothes in one closet. 
I'm sure that if statistics on the subject were available, it 
would be found that serious domestic friction has been 
caused by the necessity of keeping masculine and feminine 
wardrobes in the same dark closet. Plus-fours and crépe 
de Chine ensembles do not mix well. The plus-fours are apt 
to crowd out the crépe de Chine frock, with the result that 
the frock may be found a crumpled mess on the floor next 
morning. The last person who put away his clothes is apt 


the housekeeper to have everyone’s traps 4 wow 
strung around all over her neat rooms. The 
ideal house would be one in which there magazines | 

KITCHEN Cana mace) 
actually was a place for everything, so that to ag nae Pi awl | 
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put away one’s possessions, where one could | ne 
Closets for every purpose are included in the plans ' " d) 
of this imaginary house. On the first floor, in the a LIVING Room 
vestibule, are a closet for coats and a larger one 9 | x 24-6" 
(A) for skates, sleds, and other sport equipment, to 
be placed on shelves over space for the baby car- ri d 
riage, which is put in from the hall. In the hall are DINING ROOM ne F 
also closets for brooms; for games (E), which also | 13-0°xX 140" s HALL | 
holds wood placed here from the cellar stairs; for ae 
umbrellas, rubbers, and golf bags (F). In the iar 
living-room are cupboards under bookshelves for ® iy 
magazines and card tables; in the lavatory a wii 


cupboard (D) for vases beside a flower sink; and 4 
in the kitchen a screened food cupboard (C) over 
the refrigerator, and a closet (B), opening also 
Strom the dining-room, to house the tea wagon ' 
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to be seriously accused. It works the other way, too. For 
just how well-groomed is the master of the house going to 
feel if his trousers have lain in a huddle on the closet 
floor all night? 

So, first of all, let us have two closets in each bedroom 
which stands any chance of being occupied by two people. 
Two shallow, get-at-able closets, with double doors 
which can be opened wide for inspection of the closet’s 
contents. And, of course, if the efficient built-in drawers 
and hangers are included, no chests of drawers are neces- 
sary in the recom — thus giving one extra space in the 
bedroom for a desk, an easy-chair, or a chaise longue. 
Equipment for clothes closets has reached a pretty fine 
stage of perfection. It gives one a proper place for one’s 
shoes and hats and garments. Perhaps it is expensive, but 
no more so than a piece of furniture which is far less 
suited to housing one’s garments. 

But let us come downstairs in this closet question. In 
any halfway-civilized house, some provision is made 
upstairs for the clothes we are not wearing at the moment. 
But many of our other possessions are completely ignored. 
The downstairs coat closet, for instance, is usually far from 
adequate to the housing problem imposed upon it. Here 
are just a few of the things apt to be found in coat closets, 
besides the coats from which such cubicles take their 
names: golf bags, poker chips, card tables, hockey sticks, 
backgammon boards, footballs, ping-pong sets, tennis 
rackets, hobbyhorses, roller skates, ice skates. Not to 
mention seventeen kinds of rubbers and galoshes, with an 
umbrella mixed in here and there. And if the closet is 
large enough to make it possible, even such occasionally 
used objects as a tea wagon or a doll carriage. 

As the closet is usually a deep hole with no light at the 
back, the confusion resulting from such a conglomeration 
of objects is illimitable. The coat closet of a small house 
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which is the home of a variegated family — for instance, 
one father, one mother, one son, one daughter — is a 
despair to the housekeeper and a source of exasperation to 
every member of the family. Each one, in turn, will 
burrow around in it to find the particular possession he 
wants at the moment, mussing up everyone else’s things, 
and usually berating them for being in his way. 

Now, if thought were put upon it at the time of build- 
ing a house, there is no reason why some provision should 
not be made for the innumerable possessions of a normal 
family. Things must eventually be kept somewhere, and 
should have a proper place, so that they can be available 
when wanted and out of the way when not in use. Most 
houses, in our climate, have a vestibule. Why can't this 
vestibule be made large enough so that two closets can be 
built in it, one on each side? One with shelves at the top 
for hatboxes, with cubbyholes at the side for rubbers and 
galoshes, with hanging space for coats; the other with 
shelves for skates and boxes of games, and standing space 
for such paraphernalia as golf bags, card tables, and 
tennis rackets. . 

One dreams of closets where the family possessions can 
be housed in orderly convenience, but one rarely meets 
them. I did, just once, see a pair of closets that, from the 
point of view of a housekeeper, were just sheer beauty. 
They were in a very small house, and the architect had 
made the door between the hall and the living-room a 
deep, arched one, with eighteen-inch wood panels. The 
effect was charming, making a little vista of the entrance 
to the living-room. And the panels opened. In the wall, 
on each side of the door, were closets. In one the lower 
part was for card tables. Four card tables could stand 
there, out of the way, but immediately accessible to the 
room where they were needed. Above were shelves about 
four inches apart, in which were kept the innumerable 
games of thé family — all right there at hand 
for the living-room or dining-room, where they 
would be used. And on the other side of the door 
was a wood closet. One opened the panel and 
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there, in a space eighteen inches by five feet, 
was stored a quarter of a cord of wood for the 
fireplace in the living-room. Imagine how nice 
it would be not to have to ask the man of the 
house to go down into the basement for another 
log for the fire when, after a rather long evening, 
the supply in the wood basket had run out. Or 
to come in with a few friends whom one had im- 
pulsively brought home to tea, and to be able to 
build a fire calmly, while one chatted, and not 
have to go galumphing off to the basement 


for wood and kindling. 
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I saw another intoxicatingly beautiful pair of 
closets which had been created by the charming 
process of recessing. Two contiguous dining- 
room windows were recessed about eighteen 
inches, and in the spaces created were twin 
closets, one on each side. One was a linen closet, 


On the second floor there are two closets in the owners’ room and children's 
room, a broom closet, a larger linen closet, and closets in the baths for linen 


with a series of little glass-knobbed drawers, 
ever so much more convenient and commodious 
than the few drawers of a (Continued on page 141) 
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FOR LESS THAN NINE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


A House built in Iowa from the House Beautiful Stock Plans of a Cape Cod Cottage 


BY GRACE E. CHAFFEE 


N o house in the Colonial tradition possesses more quiet 
and unassuming charm than the Cape Cod cottage. Yet 
it is entirely possible to transport its spreading roof lines, 
close-clipped gables, and wide, broadly spaced windows 
far from New England and still retain its architectural 
integrity, provided there is proper regard for feeling and 
careful attention is paid to details of construction. Then, if 
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green blinds 


In adapting this house to the site, the 
plans as shown are reversed so that the 
aad living-room is on the left and the kitchen 
and dining-room on the right. Also a 
screened porch has been added off the 
fers PORCH fast living-room. The house is of white 
Z shingles laid 11" to the weather with 
white central chimney, green door, and 


the site chosen for the house lies on a secluded street ending 
in a wooded pasture, where sheep graze and quail pick their 
way about, and if a low white fence encloses the building 
spot, the illusion of consistency is complete. Oak trees 
shading a flagstone path, a ship's bell dangling its leather 
thong over a gate, rooms filled with maple and pine and 
pewter and hooked rugs, testify to the fact that intimacy 
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In the living-room are a yellow figured wallpaper and toile de Jouy cur- 
tains. Antiques and hooked rugs furnish this room simply and invitingly 


and charm and quaintness are universal qualities, at home 
wherever they are found. Given a deep affection for this 
type of architecture and the proper situation in which to 
express it, a Cape Cod cottage may be fitted into an en- 
vironment totally different from that of its origin. 

The cottage illustrated in the accompanying photo- 
gtaphs belongs to a teacher in a Mid-Western university 
who wished to supply her own housing needs, with room 
for the visits of a grown son and other occasional guests, 
as well as to secure a suitable setting for a collection of 
antique furniture, with a total expenditure well under ten 
thousand dollars. Other considerations limiting the prob- 
lem were a wooded lot, space for different kinds of plant- 
ing, outside doors so arranged that service deliveries might 
be made in the absence of the owner, a garage near the 
rear of the house to give the appearance of an ell, and a 
screened living porch on the opposite side. But taking 
precedence over every other condition was the desire of the 
owner to build and furnish a thoroughly consistent New 
England cottage in as direct and simple a manner as 
possible. This was the criterion which governed all deci- 
sions as to construction and decoration. 

Eight years before the house took final form, the owner 
had clipped and filed away a House Beautiful sketch and 
plan for a Cape Cod cottage, and every year thereafter when 
the first hint of spring provoked the more than usual dis- 
taste for rented quarters, the sketch was brought out, 
sighed over, and laid away again. A year ago, however, 
the proper wooded lot on a side street was discovered, a 


lot with a good building spot for a hundred feet of its 
hundred-and-sixty-foot depth, the rest of it dropping 
sharply away into a deep ravine filled with native oak and 
elm and honeylocust. Then the sketch was brought out 
again, the specifications ordered from House Beautiful, and 
their architect consulted in regard to possible adaptations 
that seemed desirable. With his help and that of the local 
contractor, these changes were incorporated into the 
finished house: the reversal of the house from left to right 
to take advantage of a view, its slight enlargement, the 
setting in of a shed dormer at the rear, and a basement plan 
better suited to the contour of the ground. But these 
innovations in no way changed the general line and style 
of the house. As it stands to-day, with its basic plan 
of living-room, dining-room, kitchen, two bedrooms, and 
bath, the house is almost identical with that early Howse 
Beautiful sketch. 

Perhaps the greatest problem encountered in the pre- 
liminary planning of the house was that of fitting it into 
its site. Generically, a Cape Cod cottage belongs on a flat 
plot of ground. With this house, the roots of a great oak 
tree established the grade at the front, but the rear of the 
site measured ten feet lower and from there ran down to 
the level of the old creek bed in the woods. Advantage 
was taken of these differences in grade to plan a garden on 
different levels. 

The first level starts where the graveled drive on the 
service side of the house leads through a paneled white 
gate and on to a grass terrace planted with hollyhocks 
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and rambler roses against the side of the garage. From 
here broad stone steps go down to a second garden, which 
begins where a*flagged terrace is set against the basement 
wall and ends in a pool and a rock garden uader the brow 
of the hill. -Bétwéen'the pool, with its circular stone seat, 
and a primrose path on the other side of the ravine, oak 
steps made from logs cut on the site wind down to the 
lowest level of all, where chipmunks and squirrels and all 


together, white shingles laid eleven inches to the weather, 
centre chimney painted white, a green door, and shutters 
on windows that in many places look straight through 
the house to the woods beyond, all built in a sound and 
honest fashion. 

Although the addition of garage and porch at the sides 
gives the house an appearance of spread and size, it is most 
compactly and economically planned to fit the needs of a 


The stairway leads up from the living-room. This illustration shows an excellent placing of furniture which permits a small or 
enlarged group about the fireplace away from the passage to the stairs 


the birds in the world are at home among the ferns and 
wild flowers. A narrow white pergola skirted by a peren- 
nial border on the second level serves to tie down the 
corner of the house as well as to shade the stone terrace. 
From whatever direction the house is viewed, it seems to 
settle naturally into its location and become a constituent 
part of it. 

The necessity for effecting a compromise between artistic 
effect and practical considerations was another problem to 
be faced. Plans for color harmonies sometimes had to 
make way for reénforced joists and window weights. The 
local contractor was patient with feminine whims and 
‘antique notions,’ and accommodations ultimately were 
worked out. Wide floor boards grudgingly gave place to a 
floor of narrower oak, stained dark to harmonize with the 
antique furniture. The very definite needs of soil pipe and 
heating flue took precedence over cherished schemes for 
built-in cupboards. A truce was finally declared between 
iron painted butts for the doors, which were retained, and 
the height of the kitchen window, which was altered. 
But good construction and good design finally emerged 


small family. Certain features in the plan add greatly to 
its comfort and convenience. Vestibules at front and rear 
allow for coat closet and refrigerator room as well as help- 
ing to conserve heat. The dining-room, distinctly a part 
of the Cape Cod cottage, serves for more formal entertain- 
ing and makes an admirable writing-room for the owner 
at other times, where typewriter and manuscript may be 
spread at will, while the cherry chest in the corner holds 
an adequate filing system. The fireplace on the inner wall 
of the living-room is sheltered from the draft and at one 
side of the traffic lanes to the kitchen door. With the 
angle of the stair rail and newel post, it allows for a built-in 
cupboard, rather a pleasing architectural feature. 

The partially exposed stairway, contrary to expectation, 
does not create a breeze, owing to the tight planning of 
the upper hall. When the shed dormer was added to the 
rear of the house, a commodious linen closet was arranged 
inside at the top of the stairs. This space, which affords 
ample room for linen as well as a sewing machine and chair 
under the window, is shut off by double closet doors, 
which give the appearance of paneling when closed, and 
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In the dining-room the paper and curtains are keyed to the blues and yellows in the hand-braided rug under the cherry 
table. In the kitchen the walls and ceiling are bright buff, the curtains red-checked hand-woven linen, and the rugs 
strips of red and blue rag carpeting. Here pots of Bennington pottery and pewter and brass utensils give a zest to 
housework 
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and in the spirit of the house 


when open include the passage at the top of the stairs in 
the sewing-room. 

In the owner’s bedroom, the extension of the shed 
dormer adds two windows on the north to the ventilation 
from the other two directions, and does not interfere with 
a full-height clothes closet and two smaller ones tucked 
away under the eaves. The built-in chests of drawers 
under the slope in the other bedroom provide both balance 
and storage space. 

Downstairs, the kitchen is large enough to serve as an 
intimate eating spot, and the basement running under the 
entire house gives ample space for heating, storage, and 
laundry purposes. Here an additional toilet and shower 
bath were installed, features making for domestic peace 
and adjustment, especially when the avocations of the 
family include tennis and gardening. Everywhere there 
are cupboards and bookcases built in, and in the back 
entry is a California ‘cooler’ for winter use. The house is 
insulated, supplied with soft water, and, with the excep- 
tion of a gas heating system which will take the place of 
the coal-burning furnace later, the house is completely 
equipped for comfortable living. 

The color and style of the furniture, hand-woven linens, 
and rugs, collected through the years, determined the 
scheme for the decoration of the interior of the house. 
Paper on the walls, of course, was decided upon, the cor- 
rect and quaintly patterned paper to suit the period of the 
house and the deep ivory woodwork and ceilings. The 
simplest of Colonial brass lighting fixtures were used to 
supplement the old lanterns and lamps adapted for elec- 


In the owner’s bedroom the rag carpet repeats the red and blue blossoms on the paper, and the maple furniture is friendly 


tricity. An old red and yellow linen bolster made into a 
slip cover for a wing chair, and a painted marriage chest, 
furnished the colors for the toile de Jouy hangings in 
the living-room, while the curtains and wallpaper in the 
dining-room are keyed to the blues and yellows in the 
hand-braided rug under the cherry table. 

Upstairs, the rag carpet in the owner's room repeats the 
red and blue blossoms in the paper, and in the other room 
the small red diamond on the wall seems only a reflection 
from the quilt on the maple poster bed. A narrow blue- 
paper border runs along the top of the tile and across the 
angle of the dormer in the yellow bathroom, and in the 
kitchen a Staffordshire pitcher and bowls in softest blue 
furnish the contrast to bright buff ceilings and walls. Here 
again the color is picked up in the hand-woven linen cur- 
tains at the windows and in the strips of red and blue rag 
carpet on the floor. Even the windows in the basement 
flaunt red-checked linen curtains against the white-painted 
brick of the terrace wall. 

There is a flavor to living in a house like this. It is an 
experience like catching the bouquet of a rare old wine, 
over which one lingers. Wherever one may chance to look, 
there are color and interest and charm. In the summer, 
zinnias fill the copper bow! on the window seat and one 
looks out into a wall of solid green. In winter, a green 
goldfish bowl has replaced the zinnias, and the ravine has 
become a white wilderness with the tracks of little wild 
animals all over its snowy surface. The hand-woven blue 
tea cloth may be changed to one with a Colonial design of 
red roses and fruit, and it is hard (Continued on page 144) 
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Lederal Surniluce for a Breakfasl Croup 


ROOM 


A NGG 


BY MACY 


White wa ts with oyster-white ninon-voile glass curtains and yellow silk damask draperies 
form a perfect background for the furniture of this formal dining-room, to which the red plum 
tones of the carpet give warmth and color. The pieces shown, reproductions of Federal American 
designs, make an excellent group for breakfast in a bay or sunny window. The breakfast table 
can also be used as a narrow serving table when the leaves are dropped. In this room it is placed 
in front of a window beneath which is a concealed radiator. On either side the walls have been 
built out even with the radiator box, and form convenient closets for linens and glassware. 


1. The three-tier tables are copies of an old 
mahogany one inlaid with narrow satin- 
wood stripes. These are convenient for the 
display of prized collections of glass or china 
or they may be used for fruits, cheese, and 
cakes. Height 45"’. 


2. The armchair depends upon line and 
grooved carvings for distinction. It is of 
mahogany with a black horsehair seat. 


3. A swing-leg table of mahogany with 
grooved edges and legs and with heavy cast 
brass feet is a copy of one designed by Dun- 
can Phyfe. Top closed, 39’' x 16''; open 
x 51”. Height 30”. 


4. The side chairs of mahogany with black 
horsehair seats are of the same type as the 
armchair. 


5. The china flowerpots, tea and chocolate 
pots and jars, on the three-tier tables, are 
authentic reproductions of late eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century French and 
English porcelains. 


6. The carpet covering the entire floor space 
is a deep reddish-purple plum color of the 
seemingly seamless type. 
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(Slonial for a Dining- -Room_ 


ROOM ARRANGED BY R.H. MACY 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE is used here for a room combining both living-room and. dining-room 
facilities. In such a room a table either of the sawbuck type, as shown, or, if preferred, a tavern table 
or a round gate-leg, set near the fireplace, is excellent for the Sunday-night supper or other informal 
meal. The fireplace is a copy of an early Colonial one and has a bake oven at one side. The wall at this 
end of the room is pine-sheathed; the other walls are plaster painted a soft moss green with pine mould- 
ing, chair rail, and baseboard. The floor is of wide antiqued oak planks. This room suggests an 
attractive way to remodel an old washroom or kitchen for use as a morning-room. 


7. A Cape-Cod-type maple armchair is 
upholstered in red glazed chintz sprigged 
with yellow flowers and has a slip-cushion 
seat. Chairs of this type may be covered in 
quilted fabrics, which give them a more 
formal appearance. 


8. The milking stool, which comes with 
either three or four legs, is just the right 
height to hold one’s coffee, book, or cigarettes 
and has a sturdy dignity most pleasing for 
a room of this type. 


9. Maple or fruit-wood chairs are indispen- 
sable in a room of Colonial inspiration. 
This braced-back maple Windsor chair is 
one of the more attractive types. 


10. The pine-finished sawhuck table, a 
copy of an old one, has a top built of wide 
planks dovetailed together. Top 30" x 54"; 
height 30"’. 


11. A pine-finished cupboard has an en- 
closed closet below, its doors hinged and 
latched with copies of old wrought-iron 
Sittings. Height 64"'; width 32". 


12. The armchair matches the side chairs. 


13. Hooked rugs in either floral or geo- 
metric design are appropriate for this type 
of room. This one has a black background 
with a red floral design. 


14. The andirons are Hessian soldiers of 
cast iron. 


15. The tin lamps painted scarlet with 
gold stripings are copies of the old tin can- 
dlesticks used at this period. 


16. China greyhounds make appropriate 
mantel decorations. 


17. The covered pewter dish on the centre 
of the table is in the form of a carp with red 
glass eyes. This and the covered jar by the 
fireplace are reproductions of the old 
Chinese pewter dishes brought back from 
China in sailing vessels. 
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18. A mahogany console table that can 
also serve as a breakfast table in such a 
room as is shown on page 115 is intri- 
cately inlaid with satinwood. Table 
top x 36”. 


19. The mahogany side chair is also 
inlaid and has a seat of silk damask. 


20. This armchair upholstered in black 
ribbed waterprocf fabric is from 
breakfast set of classic inspiration in 
antiqued gray wood with black decora- 
tion and painted white medallions. 


The pieces shown on this page are from Autman & Company [18, 
19], Ruper Brotuers [20, 21], and Joun Wanamaker [22, 23]. 


21. The side chair (left) upholstered in 
black mohair is one of a Biedermeier 
breakfast-group set of curly maple with 
decoration in black. 


22. A table that might be used in place 
of the pine table in the room on page 116 
is this maple gate-legged table. Closed, 
x 614"; open, 36"’ x 2634". 


23. The side chair of maple, a repro- 
duction of a simple Windsor chair, is 
suitable for a Colonial room. 
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All the furnishings illustrated in this guide 
may be purchased at the shops or stores 
indicated. For subscribers living ata distance 
we shall be glad to secure the names and 


LAMPS 
Lor Diffecenl —Rooms and Dudgel 


24. A white porcelain lamp of urn shape with green-gold 
decorations and antiqued parchment shade. Height 25"’. 
25. This lamp hasa black wooden base with brass gallery, 
and supports a white globe with a brass eagle. The 
white parchment shade, banded with black and narrow 
red and gold bands, has a gold-leaf design of eagle, 
swags, and tassels. Height 1714". 

26. A white marble lamp with swan ornament has a 
parchment shade with a gold and black fruit border. 
Height 25"’. 

27. A yellow marble lamp with gray veinings has a shade 
with unusual spiral fluting. Height 


28. A white and gray marbleized lamp has a white 
parchment shade with gold leaf border. Height 17"’. 
29. This useful lamp painted in imitation of tortoise 
shell with simulated gold mounting has a white parch- 
ment shade with gold-leaf design. Height 30%"’. 

30. A silver-plated lamp has ornaments of burnished 
silver and shade of beige silk. Height 1834"’. 

31. Anantique brass four-candle lamp has a white parch- 
ment shade with stripings of pale gold. Height 17"'. 
32. A Pompeian bronze shaft and base with gold-finished 
swans and mouldings. The shade is of beige silk. Height 
22%". The heights given are of lamp and shade. 
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some addresses of local dealers who can supply 
tance similar pieces. Please refer to pieces by the 
; and numbers given. Address Reader’s Service, 

House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
6 


ACCESSORIES 


33. A low flat fluted bowl in burnished or antiqued 

green copper; 161%"' in diameter. 

34. A few pineapples and avocados will make this bowl 

of burnished copper with serrated edge a decoration of 

utmost modernity. Height 4''; diameter 12'’. Candle- 

sticks to match. 

35. A burnished pewter bowl with handle; 93;"' wide. 
Lamps and accessories on these pages are from W. & J. SLOANE 
(24, 25], Mrs. Wittpank 27], Tare & Haut [28, 
29], Wa. H. Jacxson Co. [30, 32], Boutevarp 
(31], Firm or Beep [33, 37], Ovinoron [34], Tue 
Cuintz Suop [35], Russet Wricut Srupio [39, 41], Kay 
& Renssecagr [36, 38], Mopernace [40]. 


36. A beaker-shaped vase of polished chromium for fruit 
or plants is distinctive in form. Height 634''; diameter 8”, 
37. An oval burnished or antiqued green copper dish 
with fluted and plain sides having rolled edges; length 
16%”. 

38. A flanged beaker of chromium, 5%4"' high. 

39. A platinum-plate wire basket, 14%" in diameter. 
40. Polished copper bowl and candlesticks with flared 
rims of simple form. Height of bowl 3''; diameter 12". 
41. A woven-platinum plate basket with movable 
handles. Height 4\4"'; length 1314"; width 834". 
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LETTERS TO A BEGINNING 


a. fence on a wall 
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II. Visualizing the Garden Picture 


Dear Lots, — 
Your ideas as to the general sort of planting you want and the snapshots of your 
new home promise interesting developments. “What next?’ you ask. Suppose first of 
all you try to visualize your garden-to-be. Close your eyes and see, as vividly as you can, 
the picture that rises in your mind as you think of your garden. Try to see its details. 

To me a garden is first of all a place to relax in, and hence needs privacy. This 
implies definite boundaries — an enclosure limited by a hedge, shrubs, a fence, or a wall. 
Picture any one of these as you would like to have it. 

Try the front grounds first. I imagine you see shrubs against the foundations of 
your house, and possibly about the sides of the lot, and a sweep of lawn. To make this 
lawn area as spacious as the width of the lot permits, keep it unbroken. I know you 
won't cut it up with cookie-cutter beds, but be cautious in your use of specimen shrubs 
and evergreens. Some of them are lovely, and they have their place — but I doubt if that 
place is on a small lot. They often give a spotty effect. In an expensive residence section 
in a near-by suburb there is a house, attractive in appearance and seemingly well built, 
that is spoiled by its planting. I have n't counted them, but I should guess that there are 
fifty shrubs, one of a kind, scattered all over the lot as if they had been sprinkled from a 
huge spice box. They are good shrubs, many of them expensive, but the effect of the 
whole is sadly cluttered. 

Study your mental picture of the planting against your house and toward your 
boundaries. Don’t you see an irregular sky line, a columnar evergreen here, a rounded 
mass there? Anyone who plans a garden must think in three dimensions — must con- 
sider plants not as single specimens but in relation to the whole, their lines, their height, 
their scale of size in proportion to the house, their color and their texture. By texture 
I mean the characteristics of their foliage — whether large or small, loose or formal, 
dull or glossy. Compare, for instance, the light, feathery foliage of Thunberg spirea 
with that of an arborvitae or a rhododendron. 

As you visualize your garden remember that you will not have the same picture 
throughout the year. In the spring and early summer you will have the flowering shrubs, 
in the autumn shrubs with berries or colored twigs, and in the winter you will find the 
evergreens the dominant note. In your perennial border you will have a succession of 
bloom from the first bulbs of spring to the last chrysanthemums of fall. 

Your picture, too, will vary according to your point of view — whether you 
are inside looking out, or outside looking in. This was unpleasantly brought home to 
me not long ago. I had seen my back yard always from my bedroom window or as I 
walked among its flowers, and had delighted in its drifts of color and in the shrubs and 
vines banked along the back and side fences. But one day I came home from the market 
by way of the alley and through the back gate! I could n't believe it was my garden. 
Where was my graded color scheme, my careful arrangement of low-growing plants near 
the front of the border and higher ones toward the back? Everything looked so bare. I 
was stunned for a moment, then stopped to study the situation. 
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I discovered that I had planned the whole with reference to my bedroom windows. 
From that point I got a good view of the middle and far end of my garden, but could see 
little of the planting against the house. From the alley the view was reversed — and 
I saw that there was n't any worth-while planting against the house. Oh, there were 
numerous little things — some of my choicest smaller iris, two or three rare Sedums, 
clumps of Heuchera, aubrietia, and Arabis; but nothing to give height, nothing with the 
air of stability demanded by proximity to the house. The rear fence shut off all view from 
the alley of the east end of the garden, and the view of the west end was a failure. 

‘That's all right,’ I can imagine you saying, ‘but how do I achieve this picture 
that I have visualized? How do I assemble earth, plants, brick, and all these materials?’ 
_ If you will keep in mind that it is in the assembling more than in the materials them- 
selves that success lies, you won't go far wrong with your planning. Decide what effect 
you are trying to get and work consistently toward that end. The rest is more or less a 
matter of mechanical details which I shall try to give you in as nearly ABC form as 
possible. Remember that this is only an introduction to a big subject. I am just trying 
to simplify a few general principles so that you can more easily understand the reading 
you do and the advice you get from other sources. 


First of all, draw a plan of your entire place. 


It is n’t nearly such a difficult job as it sounds, and ce 
it is labor well spent. I suggest this as the first step 
for two reasons. By getting down on paper the (Hepes unt 4d i 
entire lot and all permanent structures you can see | eae 

and consider the whole at one time. In the second ieeeerttats re 

place, it is vastly easier to do your first planting i | 


with a pencil. When you change your mind as to 


| 
what to plant where, you have only to erase a few pi EN: eye 3 
lines, draw a few more, and the change is made. eo SA 


It is n’t nearly so simple when you have real plants 
in real earth. The easiest way to draw a plan to Hat 


scale is to use graph, or cross-section, paper — HF \ ae 


which is merely paper marked off into little squares. 
| | 


After outlining the lot on paper, locate the 


Let each square represent, say, a square foot of land. 


house accurately and draw it in outline. There is no 

necessity for dividing it into its various rooms, but you should indicate all outside doors, 
windows, and steps, as these determine very largely the position and height of shrubs 
to be planted about the house. Next, locate any other fixed features, such as garage, 
walks, drives, terraces, fences, incinerator. Everything so far should preferably be inked 
in. If there is any planting already on your lot, — trees, shrubs, or vines, — add this. 
Mark the points of the compass so that sun and shade will be indicated. 

Now, with the picture of what you want in your mind, and the outline of your 
house and lot on paper, you are ready to begin your planting plan. Map out roughly in 
pencil the space you want to give to foundation and side planting, the location of your 
perennial border and of any planting you need to screen the service yard, garage, and 
so on. If the service yard has not already been provided for, give it a definite location, 
convenient to the kitchen entrance. (Continued on page 146) 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A HOUSE 


Working Up the Idea in the Architect's Office 


BY GREVILLE RICKARD 


Arter a house has been finished and the owner has taken 
possession, the architect may be fortunate enough to have 
more work coming into his office to take its place ‘on the 
boards.’ He will be providing space for the new drawings 
in his files and cabinets, and in sorting out the working 
drawings and details of the finished work to keep in some 
handy file for reference he may have to weed out a quantity 
of study sketches that have accumulated from the first 
stages through to the finish. Usually these have been 
saved. Most of them now can be destroyed; some he may 
wish to keep. To look over this mass of sketches is very 


Fig. A. This minute thumb-nail sketch drawn 
at no particular scale is the first expression of 
the idea on paper 


Fig. B. After the house is substantially settled, 
then working plans are made at Ya" or V4" 


interesting and can be instructive to the architect. He may 
be amazed at the quantity of paper used, and amused at 
some of the ideas he might have carried out if his own 
better, though retarded, judgment and a sensible client 
had not intervened. 

Good design is often the result of elimination of ideas 
that are not sound, that do not stand the test of critical 
contemplation, only those surviving which, after mature 
deliberation, leave the designer with no feeling of hesita- 
tion or doubt as to this particular idea being the most suit- 
able for the occasion. 

In commencing the studies for a house, and after certain 
necessary data have been obtained, a survey of the site, and 
of course a visit in person, the architect begins sketch 
plans at very small scale, either one thirty-second or one 
sixteenth of an inch to the foot. Sometimes in feeling his 
way he will make minute thumb-nail sketches, as in Figure 
A, at no particular scale. At a small scale he can see the 
whole better and waste less time. He has better command 
over his evolving ideas and can keep them more obedi- 
ently under his thumb. 

Having been given the requirements by the owner, — 
number of rooms, sizes of rooms desired, style of house and 
desired materials, and so on, — he begins to lay out the 
first and second floor plans, always visualizing what the 
exterior mass will be as a result of the plan. The attic 
floor and cellar floor need not now be studied, as these can 
usually be well taken care of after a scheme has been 


/ 


scale, similar to the one shown at the right 
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Fig. C. Quick perspective sketches made 
before the plans are carried too far are in- 
valuable. They help the client to see the 
house more vividly, and they show whether 
or not the plan works 


established. In the majority of cases he will 
find out before long that the second floor will 
outsize the first floor in area if the owner's 
requirements are carried out. As neither a 
cramped second floor nor a type of residence 
reminiscent of the blockhouse, with the 
second floor protruding beyond the first in all 
directions, is desirable, the owner may be 
asked to reconsider his original ideas, adding 
to his first floor requirements, subtracting 
from his second, or removing some element of 
the second to the first. 

In studying these sketch plans it does not 
do to work on them too long. The architect 
must constantly go from plans to exterior 


Fig. D. A sketch model in plasticine is also helpful at 
an early stage, especially in working out an intricate 
roof line 
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Photographs by Louis H. Dreyer 


| 


Fig. E. Finished models such as the ones on this page can be carried out with various materials to give a true pic- 
ture of the house as it will appear when built. The house featured in these sketches and illustrations was designed 
for Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Brooks by Greville Rickard, Architect 


elevations and back again, juggling them backward and 
forward, for what may seem to be a satisfactory plan may 
produce an impossible exterior, and what may seem to be 
a choice bit of picturesqueness in elevation may result in 
an impossible or awkward plan. With study it is prac- 
tically always possible to have both equally satisfactory. 

Above all it does not do, in the early stages, for the 
architect to get married to a pet idea to the degree that he 
cannot easily divorce himself from it. This pet idea 
should not be the tail that wags the dog, as it may easily 
throw the whole scheme out of harmony. A client can 
make this easier by not insisting that some feature be used, 
as some treasured doorway saved from an old house. 


In this early attack on the problem, small, quickly made 
perspectives, and especially bird's-eye sketches, are in- 
valuable. These latter (see Figure C) show at a glance 
both the plan arrangement and the elevations. An archi- 
tect experienced in making these can work out some of his 
plan in perspective and at the same time be feeling out the 
shaping up of his masses and the intersections of his roofs. 
In the picturesque type of house, with many wings and 
dormers, chimneys and crickets, this is a very handy way 
of studying out your roofing, which sometimes can be the 
most intricate element in house design. It is quite possible, 
if one is not careful, to get a pocket between two bits of 
roof that will not shed water. These (Continued on page 149) 
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THE BATHROOM—A DEVELOPED INTERIOR 


Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 


BY CATHERINE WOOLLEY 


Wun Mr. and Mrs. Jebediah Jones built their grand 
new house some five years ago, their bathroom — white 
of tile, glistening as the inside of a new refrigerator — was 
the acme of hygienic perfection. So different from Mrs. 
Jones’s mother’s bathroom with its wooden floor, dark 
woodwork, and brownish wallpaper all water-splashed 
behind the tub. 

But when Mrs. Jebediah Jones's younger sister Jessie 
displayed her new house the other day, the bathroom 
turned out to have fixtures of Copenhagen blue, walls of 
pale green cement, a dark green lacquered floor, a sand- 
blasted design in the opaque glass wall at the back of her 
tub recess, and a silky, aqua-proof shower curtain of apri- 
cot which matched the flounce on the dressing table! 

Actually, the bath to-day has become our most inter- 
esting room from the point of view of interior decoration, 
for the materials are new and the bathroom uses which 
they have suggested present uniquely modern problems. 

The introduction of color in plumbing fixtures made 
it possible for the first time to look at this compartment 
with an eye to decoration, and opened up possibilities for 
novel wall and floor treatments. Fast on the heels of the 
new decorative aspect came an entirely new conception of 
the functional purpose of the erstwhile cubicle. 

So long as bathrooms presented a positively military 
lack of imagination, they could hope to be nothing higher 
than just bath places. But when the decorators, following 

the colorists, discovered the bath, — or rather rediscov- 
. ered it after several thousand years, — the settings for 
: plumbing fixtures suddenly became capable of infinite 


Fittings of chromium and crystal glass that will give a new 
decorative interest to your bathroom are both modern in 
design and practical in use. Courtesy of Crane Company 
(upper illustration). Chromium fittings in the modern 
spirit like those in the lower illustration are suitable with 
the new colored or black fixtures. Courtesy of Kohler Com- 


pany 


These pewterfinished chromium fittings for the tub (left) 
are unusual in color and design. Courtesy of Kohler Company 
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In the above bathroom is a window with glass transparent 
to the violet ray, in front of which are a chaise longue and 
table. The walls are covered with a rich yellow wall cover- 
ing that is washable and fadeless; the floor is tiled with 
white rubber; the shower curtain of black rubberized moire 
carries out the decorative color scheme of the black-topped 
chromium fixtures. The wall cupboards on each side of the 
mirror are equipped one for the master and one for the mis- 
tress of the house 


variety. New materials lent new faces, and suggested an 
apartment of multiple uses in place of the phlegmatic little 
room we had long taken for granted. 

It is now generally agreed, for instance, that the muss 
of feminine make-up and a good deal of the dressing process 
can well be transferred to the bath. The bathroom has also 
come to be regarded as the logical health centre of the 
home, to include beside the accessories of cleanliness all the 
additional apparatus for physical fitness — for exercise, 
snatches of sleep or drowsy relaxation, and sunshine. 
Our temptation is to jump at once into the exciting possi- 
bilities of these suggestions. But first it is important that 
we consider the most convenient location and plan for the 
bath, as architects have worked them out. 

Is it to serve one bedroom or the entire house? In the 
latter case especially there is a marked trend toward the 
separate toilet compartment, which should be accessible 
from the hall by its own entrance as well as from the 
bathroom. This is particularly convenient where there are 
children in the family. If such a plan is followed, a win- 
dow will be found the really satisfactory means of ventila- 
tion for the closet room. 

One of the newest conceptions is the bath which opens 
into two master bedrooms, or dressing-rooms which lead 
to bedrooms, and is equipped with two lavatories, a bath, 
and separate shower. Thus it may be occupied for bathing 


Chromium fittings of neoclassic design like the above will 
give a smart modern note to the bathroom 


The wall covering in tones of gray, yellow, black, and white, 
the gray and black rubber-tiled flooring, and the white neo- 
classic fixtures give the bathroom on the opposite page @ 
distinctive modern note. The bath bar holds not only arti- 
cles necessary for physical comfort and needs, but also 
cigarettes and books, and there is a reading light. Both 
these bathrooms and the neoclassic fixtures were designed 
for the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company by 
George Sakier. The accessories are from John Wanamaker 


% 


by two persons at once. In this case considerable extra 
space will be required. Whether the bath is large or small, 
however, it is well to adhere to the square or rectangular 
plan, which always proves the most economical of space. 
In a bath of very generous proportions it is sometimes 
practical to have a round central foyer, providing the sep- 
arate compartments for fixtures so surrounding it as to 
form a square plan for the room as a whole. 

Many architects are placing the bathroom in a corner of 
the house, that it may receive both morning and afternoon 
light. Others are contriving a skylight. Sometimes 
French windows opening on a balcony are possible, and 
in sunny climates an adjacent solarium is a joy. In any case, 
the day of the single small window is passing rapidly, and 
the bath is being made as much of a glass house as possible. 
The conception of this room as primarily a sanitarium is, 
of course, the influencing factor in the new desire for 
sunlight here. 

In arranging the bath, beside the placement of the 
three main fixtures space should be planned for a dressing 
table and stool with direct light from outside. This con- 
venient feature requires very little space, but should be 
equipped with drawers or shelves. A three-sided style is 
available which fits snugly into a corner. Every complete 
bathroom has also its chaise longue, the place for which is 
directly beneath the windows, — in a bay, if possible, — 
whose panes, admitting the violet rays, will enable you 
to vary your bathing medium with water and sun rays. 
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The more elaborate bathrooms now add a dental lava- 
tory to their equipment, as a sanitary improvement and to 
make the bath accessible to more than one person at a time. 
At least two medicine cabinets are necessary — one forthe 
master and one for the mistress if they share the room. 
Their most satisfactory location is in the wall flanking 
the lavatory; and beyond these two sets of towel shelves, 
reachable without stooping and protected by sliding glass 
doors, are convenient. Beneath one set of shelves a cup- 
board for large bottles and bulky preparations can be built 
in, while space in the wall for a metal hamper will balance 
it beneath the other. Or if you prefer to have these stand- 
ing in the open, use the top of the chest for bath accessories. 
A low-rimmed shelf along the back and ends of the tub 
will accommodate soap, magazines, cigarettes, and the 
wrist watch we forget to remove. 

Somewhere another glass-doored set of shelves should be 
tucked in for reserve towel supplies, with drawers to hold 
the cleaning powders and cloths. You will find an avail- 
able nook for this purpose when everything else is in place. 
If it is desired to use the bathroom as a gymnasium, 
space should be left in one corner for a floor pad and the re- 
ducing, rowing, or weight-lifting machines, some of which 
will need to be attached to a wall. Scales are an asset, to 
check up on the good work. 

All these points must be considered before proceeding 
further in the creation of the bathroom. The next question 
of importance is that of plumbing (Continued on page 151) 
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WHY SHOULD THE GARDEN HAVE DESIGN? 


IV. Balance and Rhythm in Landscape Design 


BY ROSE GREELY 


Wien all English gardens were formal, in the time of 
Queen Anne, Addison wrote in the Spectator: ‘An orchard 
in flower looks infinitely more delightful than all the little 
labyrinths of the most finished parterre.’ In a revulsion of 
feeling against the studied formality of the gardens of 
his time, he chose an illustration which seemed to him to 
express a definite departure from the field of design to the 
field of nature. But he was not entirely fortunate in his 
choice, for an ‘orchard in flower’ has the beauty of orderly 
rows of trees as well as the beauty of flowers. In other 
words, it has design, as all successful man-made planting 
has. Curiously enough, Addison hit upon an example of 
planting which illustrates in the simplest form the three 
elements of design — harmony, balance, and rhythm, the 
perfect harmony that a planting of one variety of tree 
must possess, the balance of its even rows, and the rhythm 
of their lines converging in the distance. It is in these 
qualities as much as in the beauty of its blossoms that 
the charm of an orchard lies. 

In any form of landscape composition, balance plays an 
important part. Let us consider what the word means. 
Denman Ross, in his Theory of Pure Design, describes balance 
as some ‘equal opposition and corresponding equilibrium 

. equilibrium producing suspension of change... 
a pause — a rest.’ 

Most people think of a balanced design as a design 
which is even on both sides, repeating on one side exactly 
the same unit which exists on the other, like the even 
rows of the orchard. This is not only balance, but sym- 
metry. Such symmetrical balance is the essence of formal- 
ity and should be used in landscape design to harmonize 


— 
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with an equally formal house. If one were laying out the 
grounds of a house, formally planned with symmetrical 
wings, both of which were used for living-rooms, the 
formal treatment could be carried into the grounds by 
developing in the same relation to each wing a pair of 
symmetrically balanced gardens. See Figure 1. In an ex- 
tremely formal garden, one which is precise in every detail, 
there will be symmetrical balance — the treatment of one 
side will be exactly tepeated on the other. But in such 
definite symmetry one misses something; there are no 
surprises. Looking at one side of the garden, one knows 
what the other side will be in form and color. Unless the 
garden is severely formal, it is entirely permissible and 
often more interesting to introduce elements of change — 
a difference of pattern or of color which breaks the 
symmetry of the design without interrupting its balance. 
Just as a pound of lead and a pound of feathers can be 
balanced on the scales, so it is possible to achieve balance 
with garden elements which differ in form and color. 
Unsymmetrical balance in landscape design, as in other 
forms of design, demands a treatment which does not 
repeat a unit of the same size and shape, but achieves 
equilibrium by different units so planned in size, shape, 
and weight that they give a feeling of stability. See 
Figure 3. For instance, a walled garden on one side of a 
house may be balanced by a smaller enclosed laundry yard 
on the other side, if the wall of the laundry yard is higher 
or more heavily planted than the garden wall, so that its 
heavier weight balances the greater extent of the other. 
The examples of balance quoted above, symmetrical and 
unsymmetrical, have been taken to apply to the structure 
of the garden, as this must be designed 
before any of the detail of architecture 
or plants is introduced. Whether the 
plan is symmetrical or unsymmetrical 
depends on the degree of its formality, 
but in either case it must have balance 
to give it a feeling of stability. A 
feature of interest on one side of the 
garden will usually demand a feature of 
equal weight on the other, even though 
these features are not the same. There 
may be two seats built into the wall, 
one on each side of the garden. Or there 
may be a seat on one side only, and steps 
on the other leading to an upper level, 


Fig. 1. This plan demonstrates symmetrical 
balance in the design of the garden, where two 
identical gardens are placed at the ends of two 
wings of a formal house, each containing a 
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__ Photograph by Frances Benjamin Jobnston 


The planting of this garden is an excellent example of unsymmetrical balance where the low, 
densely flowering dogwood balances the high open branches of the locust with its under- 
planting. In the garden of Mrs. Edward B. Burling. Rose Greely, Landscape Architect 


if the seat and the steps are so planned that they produce 
mental equilibrium. 

In the placing of movable objects in the garden, the 
matter of balance is especially important. Here, fortu- 
nately, the amateur does often consider the subject of 
balance, since it is so apparent there is something wrong 
if they are placed in a disorderly fashion. Symmetrical 
balance is simplest. It is easy to achieve equilibrium by 
using two pots of flowers, one on each side of a seat. But 
most interesting effects can be achieved by making bal- 
anced groups of pots which are not the same in size and 
number. In the grouping of garden furniture a symmetrical 
placing is not always desired, since one is arranging the 
group for use as well as for beauty. But by a careful study 
of the mass and line, groups of chairs may be placed 
unsymmetrically with perfect balance. 

More often sinned against, and quite as important, is 
balance in planting. Whether or not it must be symmet- 
rical balance depends on the degree of formality of the 
garden. If it is very formal, a French garden perhaps, the 


planting will be exactly symmetrical not only in placing, 
but in size, shape, and habit of growth of the plant it- 
self. See Figure 2. If it has a lesser degree of formality, as 
in a Spanish garden, the planting will be symmetrical in 
plan but not in appearance: an oleander perhaps in the 
centre of each parterre, but with the growth of the plants 
uncontrolled so that they have not the same mass. If the 
garden is formal in plan but not in planting, like the typi- 
cal English garden, its architectural elements will be 
symmetrically balanced, but its planting entirely unsym- 
metrical. This does not mean that the planting will be 
unbalanced, but that the balance will be a subtle one — 
groups of phlox may be repeated down the length of the 
flower beds, not with even numbers or at the same dis- 
tance, but so placed that a large mass on one side will 
balance two smaller ones on the other. 

The informality of most small houses requires in the 
garden this unsymmetrical balance, which is most difficult 
to achieve. At the entrance to a New England Colonial 
garden, for instance, an elm planted inside the garden 
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fence, and a vine on the fence below it, may balance a 
prostrate mass of yew on the other side of the gate. See 
Figure 4. The density of the yew and its deep, rich color 
will give equilibrium to the larger mass of the deciduous 
planting. 

It is difficult to achieve balance in the planting of a 
perennial garden of which one border is in full sunlight 
and the other border in shadow. First there is the question 
of balance in outline. If there is a tree far to one side of 
the garden, there should be a balancing mass on the other 
side also, although it need not necessarily be another tree 
symmetrically placed. An elm near by on the right side 
may be balanced by an elm farther away on the Jeft, or an 
apple tree may be balanced by a mass of lilacs. When there 
is a satisfactory balance in line and mass, there is still the 
dificult problem of balance in color — particularly hard 
to solve in this case since the shadows of the trees on the 
borders are not opposite each other. On one side there 
is blazing sunlight which is adapted to the growth of 
peonies and hollyhocks; on the other side the roots and 
the shade of the tree, where only shade-loving flowers 
will grow. 

It is a nice question how to adjust the planting of the 
borders to get balanced masses of flowers, not necessarily 
all the same, but with the same flower and foliage mass 
repeated frequently enough to carry on both sides the 
balance of the garden. There are no rules that can guide 
the designer here. He must know his plants well enough 
to be able to select the right thing, some plants which will 
grow both in sun and in shade, and others — some shade- 
loving, some sun-loving — similar enough in color and 
in habit of growth to balance each other. 

Even more subtle than the type of balance which is 
planned without symmetry is the third element of design 
—rhythm. It is defined by Denman Ross as ‘repetition 


of movement . . . repetition at regular intervals,’ or 
‘changing sensation at regular intervals.’ 

In most gardens rhythm is expressed in many ways, of 
which one is hardly conscious. If it is absent, however, 
if a line breaks and is not repeated, one is unpleasantly 
disturbed at once. A well-designed flight of steps mount- 
ing to the top of a retaining wall, breaking for a level 
terrace, and mounting again at the same angle to another 
height, is one example of rhythmic movement. The uni- 
form angle of the flights, the breaks at the head of each 
flight occurring either at regular intervals or at intervals 
which increase or decrease in rhythmic succession, give 
a repetition of movement which is very pleasant. But if 
the rise and tread of the steps in the different flights are 
varied so that the angle of the steps is different, and the 


Fig. 2. Again a formal and evenly balanced 
design is obtained here, where a cypress and 
@ euonymus vine are equally spaced each 
side of the gate 


Fig. 3. A house with an informal plan such 
as this has to have unsymmetrical balance in 
the garden plan as well. Here the large 
tree on the terrace is balanced by the 
darker mass of evergreens behind the 
statue at the end of the grass walk from 
the porch 
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the planting does not repeat this symmetry, yet there is balance be- 
tween the dark heavy mass of prostrate yew and the light vine and 
tall tree beyond 


relation between the various flights is unstudied, the 
rhythm is at once interrupted and one has an unpleasant 
sensation of check — unless the changes in angle and 
relation are studied to be themselves rhythmical. The use 
of water lends itself particularly to a rhythmic treatment 
in the garden: the play of fountains, with carefully graded 
jets of water; the repetition of water basins in a cascade, 
similar, or increasing in size as the water descends; or the 
slow movement of water in low 
basins which are planned for 
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tention. See Figure 5. The relation may be one of form, — 
flowers, shrubs, trees, planted behind each other in mount- 
ing masses, — or it may be one of color. A repetition of 
accents of white at regular intervals in a flower garden 
will create a very definite change of sensation. Even in an 
entirely informal garden, where the beds are filled with 
flowers of every color and hue, it is frequently possible 
without undue formality to repeat one flower at regular 
intervals. Used in this way, the gray mass of lavender or 
the heavy foliage of peonies will give restful order to 
the simplest cottage garden. 

In planting the small garden, where it is necessary to 
express unity by limiting the variety of plants used, the 
plants may also be used for rhythm. One group of flowers 
at each blossoming season should be repeated often enough 
to dominate; tulips and blue phlox, for instance, in the 
spring, followed by iris and peonies, then Delphiniums 
and lilies. There will, of course, be other plants in bloom 
at the same time, but they should be limited enough in 
quantity and variety to allow the important flower motive 
to dominate. In the larger garden, many varieties of 
flowers can be used as one important detail, but if the 
garden is small, one must select with restraint or run 
the risk of losing unity and rhythm in the planting. 

So many and so varied are the problems of garden design 
that one is apt to be carried away into fulfilling one at the 
expense of another. It is well to keep before one all the 
rules of the game. The grounds must be designed not only 
for abstract beauty, but for use as well, with particular 
consideration for the special requirements of the family to 
whom they belong. But it must be remembered that the 
particular function of a garden is to be lovely, and that no 
matter how practical may be the arrangement of roads, 
tennis courts, and other units, if the garden lacks beauty 
it entirely fails in its function. To achieve that beauty, 
the landscape composition, like other forms of composi- 
tion, must be designed for harmony, balance, and rhythm. 

The requirements of harmony are three: first, there must 
be harmony of scale between the house and the garden so 
that the house will seem neither too big for its segting nor 
too small; second, there must be harmony of architectural 
style between the house and the garden so that the setting 
is an essential part of the whole composition; and third, 
whether in a formal garden or a (Continued on page 149) 


changes of direction at regular z 
intervals. 

When there are no architec- 
tural effects in the garden, 
rhythm can be introduced by 
the repetition of plants in 
masses or individually in suffi- 
cient numbers to catch one’s at- 


Fig. 5. In this planting there is a 
rhythmical movement of the masses 
of plants, rising at decreasing in- 
tervals from flowers to shrub, flower- 
ing trees, and cedars 
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B Fig. 4. Here, although there is a symmetrical architectural structure, 
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FIRE PREVENTION before YOU BUILD 


BY ETHEL PEYSER 


Waexr>ner owing to a tremendous optimism in the United 
States, or to a supreme carelessness in regard to life and 
property, the country’s fire bill in 1929 amounted to 
$459,445,778, with a loss of approximately 10,000 lives! 
Such conditions do not exist in Europe, where building 
construction is generally old-fashioned and the art of fire 
fighting rather primitive. Consequently this frightful 
waste of property and life must be somewhat attributable 
to the citizenry. 

Therefore let us consider carefully a few safety measures 
before we build, rather than regret afterward — when 
it is too late! 

The first thing to be done is to consult the architect as 
to his provisions for fire protection as well as for beauty 
and convenience; and later make it your duty to visit the 
house often during the course of its construction to be sure 
that the specifications for fire protection are being put 
into effect. 

Many municipalities have enacted building and fire 
codes. In these are set down the ordained methods for 
assuring safety. But should you live in a district where no 
such enactments exist, you can always obtain the code 


protection in districts far removed from an efficient fire 
department. But if fireproof materials cannot be used, you 
can still build houses which are in a measure flame-defying, 
if you will give thought to the subject. 


CHIMNEYS 

In the ‘before you build’ period, you must first consider 
the construction of the chimney, for the badly built chim- 
ney is the major structural cause of fire in every state of the 
Union. The chimney must be self-supporting — that is, it 
must stand on its own foundations and not have any of the 
wooden timbers framed into it, nor should it rest upon 
them lest it settle as the house settles and so become dan- 
gerously cracked. In these cracks the heated gases and 
sparks collect and cause fires. The walls of the chimney 
should never be less than four inches thick. With the four- 
inch wall a flue lining should always be used. 

Some of the common causes contributing to defective 
chimney fires, according to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, are: — 

1. The use of terra-cotta sewer pipe, or other unpro- 
tected hollow tile or hollow blocks for a chimney. 


On the left is a section of a chimney showing floor joists, boards, and nailing block built into the brickwork, which 
will result in fire hazard and cracked plaster. The correct way of framing about the chimney is shown on the 
right, where all woodwork is kept at least two inches away from the brick 


published by the National Board of Fire Underwriters of 
New York City, as well as the National Electrical Code, 
if your home is to be wired for electric current. 

Naturally the house you build should be protected 
against fire as far as is possible. None of us are Siegfrieds, 
to go unscathed through flames! But it is difficult to build 
an all-fireproof dwelling house. The public building of 
concrete and metal trim is ideal from this point of view, 
but these materials have not yet been artistically and 
economically adapted to the house, in spite of their 
obvious advantages. With fire-retarding or fireproof inner 
construction, and such roofing materials as will be effective 
against flying firebrands and sparks, it will have reasonable 


2. Chimney walls constructed of brick laid on edge. 

3. Chimney walls built with brick laid flatwise, but 
only one brick thick and with flues unlined. 

4. Chimneys supported on the timber construction of 
buildings, or brackets; or insufficient masonry foundation 
when the chimney rests on the ground. 

5. Two or more connections to a single flue. 

6. Woodwork built into the walls of the chimney, or 
placed in contact with the exterior surface. 

7. Smokepipes which enter the chimney in vertical runs. 

8. Carelessness in sealing connection between the smoke- 
pipe and the chimney, and failure to anchor the pipe to the 
chimney. 


Z Tile. Flue q 

SO 


Do not move into your house before your chimneys have 
been thoroughly tested to ascertain their complete tight- 
ness of construction. After the mortar has well hardened 
build a smudge fire of damp wood, or other dense smoke- 
producing material, in the base of the chimney, furnace, 
fireplace, or other heating appliance in connection with 
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factory. Your duty after it is bought is to insist upon 
proper installation. See to it that your boiler, warm-air 
furnace, coal range, incinerator, and so on, are set on non- 
combustible bases and reasonably distant from combustible 
construction. If the range or the heater is nearer to com- 
bustible walls than four feet at the sides or back and six 


= 


There is no fire-stopping at the wall in the sketch at the left, with the result that each space between the studs 
acts like a flue to draw flames upward. In the sketch on the right this opening is stopped by some incombustible 


material such as concrete 


the flue under test, and close the flue tightly at the top. 
The escape of smoke into other flues, or through the chim- 
ney walls into the rooms, will indicate that there are 
openings or cracks in the chimney that make it unsafe. 
Test every flue in this way. And, may we say, never build 
a fire in your hot-water or steam furnace unless there is 
water in the boiler. 


FIREPLACES AND HEARTHS 

The walls of the fireplace should never be less than eight 
inches thick if made of brick, and twelve inches if made of 
stone. The back of the fireplace should be lined with fire 
brick or cast iron. The flues must be large enough for the 
draught, and also to be easily cleaned out 
and kept clean, preferably not smaller than 
one hundred and forty-four square inches 
in area. They should have fire-clay lin- 
ings, or, if they are very large, fire-brick. 
There should be a twenty-inch hearth of 
incombustible material reaching into the 
room from the edge of the fireplace and 
extending eight inches beyond the fireplace 
at both ends. This will thwart over- 
athletic sparks from doing damage. A 
fire screen should always be used if a fire 
is left on the hearth in an unoccupied 
room. No woodwork should be placed 
within four inches of the back wall, and a 
wooden mantelshelf should not extend 
too far over the fireplace or it may char 
and cause a fire. 


THE HEATING PLANT 
Any heating plant from established 
designers is safe when it comes from the 


At the interior partitions there should be 
fire-stopping, as is shown above, where 
bricks are used to block the openings 
between studs. At the right is shown fire- 
stopping at the cornice. With draft 
stops thus included at intersection of 
exterior and interior walls with floor, 
ceilings, and roof, the passage of fire 
through hollow spaces will be prevented 


feet at the front, line the walls with asbestos metal sheet- 
ing or some other good fire-thwarting material. If you use 
metal there must be an air space between it and the wall. 
Sufficient clearance should be established if the entire 
ceiling is not of fire-resisting construction, otherwise there 
should be some protection over the heater. 

Remember that all the tentacles of the heater extending 
up through the house are part of its construction. Steam 
and hot-water pipes should be protected by metal tubes 
when they pass through combustible floors or ceilings, or 
wooden lath and plaster partitions. Pipes from a warm-air 
furnace passing through partitions or contained within 
them should be protected by an outer pipe and-an air space 
or by corrugated asbestos. 

Hot-air registers opening in any 
woodwork or combustible floors 
should be surrounded with borders 
of incombustible material, not less 
than two inches wide and securely 
set in place, to (Continued on page 143) 
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A seemingly unfortunate problem 
involving a narrow, deep lot much 
higher than the street was suc- 
cessfully solved by building the 
garage at the street level with the 
house rising behind it. Frank J. 
Forster, Architect 


THE GARAGE'’S PLACE IS IN THE HOME 


The Garage is To-day the Motor 
Entrance to the House and should be 


Planned as such 


BY BURTON ASHFORD BUGBEE 


Wien the horse was king, there was good reason to 
keep him in a far corner of the back yard remote from the 
house; for he was neither an agreeable nor a hygienic 
companion. When the thing we call progress caused the 
hitching rack to give way to the gasoline pump, the stable 
was converted into the garage; and when garages were 
built especially to house the motor car, they too, by sheer 
weight of custom, were placed in the farthest reaches of 
the lot, much as the early horseless carriages were provided 
with whipsockets. Modern engineering has raised the 
motor Car to a new Category, but architecture, alas, changes 
more slowly, and the influence of the stable is still seen 
in the distressing rows of auto kennels along the rear 
property lines of the American scene. 


But luckily there is a growing realization that the ghost 
of the departed horse should no longer stand between us 
and efficient disposition of the garage. In the present mo- 
tor age, when the automobile is a perfected and indis- 
pensable mode of transportation whose advent has 
wrought changes in our way of living, the garage serves 
as an important entrance to the house, and should be so 
considered. The isolated rear yard is no longer logical or 
necessary. Briefly, the automobile’s place is in the home. 

The attached garage in various forms has increasingly 
come into favor, its value being especially apparent in the 
smaller property, where compactness is a necessary virtue. 
The mechanical perfection and cleanliness of the modern 
motor car have made it far less obnoxious as a neighbor 
than the kitchen, and we are now able to give the garage 
its proper place in the house machine in accordance with 
the dictates of efficiency. Small-house owners and archi- 
tects are realizing that integration of house and garage, 
especially in suburban properties where the owners are 
likely to drive their own cars, will pay dividends of 
convenience, economy, and good appearance. 

The advantage that will appeal most obviously is con- 
venience. Our kitchens are scientifically planned to save 


: Photographs by John Wallace Gillies 
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The arrangement above, which takes up little room, is an excellent one for a small plot, combining a 
driveway with right-angle turn and easy access from house to garage. Albert Hunt and Edward Kline, 


Architects. Where the lot is less restricted, a garage wing which contains servants’ quarters, such as that 
shown below, is an attractive and practical arrangement. Here it is secluded from the main approach, 


yet readily accessible from indoors. Frank J. Forster, Architect 
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steps; in fact, the architect carefully studies the whole 
house to produce an agreeable and efficient machine for 
this complex business of living, for the house, within lim- 
its, is just as amenable to efficient planning as the automo- 
bile factory. Now the garage is an important element in 
the fabric and should be placed where it may best fulfill 
its function in relation to the other portions of the house. 
The garage, in simple terms, is not merely a storage place 
for cars — it is the motor entrance to the house, just as the 


during the snow-bound months of winter. The charm of 
these farmhouse groups is proverbial, and the very effects 
we admire so much to-day were founded upon the basis of 
practicability. The same close relation of house and de- 
pendencies, for the same reasons of efficiency, is found in 
the manoirs of the French provinces, and in the smaller 
urban groups of the Parisian suburbs. 

The economies of the integral garage include not only 
the lower first cost of construction, — obviously three 


Photograph by George H. Van Anda 


The low woodshed wing so characteristic of New England farmhouses admirably adapts itself to garage purposes 


without sacrificing its authentic atmosphere of Colonial times. Roger H. Bullard, Architect 


front doorway is the pedestrian entrance. It must therefore 
be easily entered from the street, and readily accessible 
from the living quarters of the house. The ideal plan 
permits a direct connection between the garage and the 
stair hallway, by which one may drive in, get out of the 
car, and proceed directly to any part of the house. The 
poorest (and unfortunately the most usual) arrangement 
makes necessary a long trek through kitchen and service 
area to reach the living-rooms. 

Besides saving footsteps, the attached garage has the 
virtue of being reached under cover, protected from wind 
and weather. The motorist will appreciate the joy of 
being able to step into his car and be off without a pre- 
liminary dash through the rain or snow. It is amusing to 
reflect that in this respect (among others) we are just 
catching up with our New England progenitors, who, 
generations ago, hit upon the idea of tying their sheds 
and outbuildings on to the house to give sheltered access 


walls or two walls cost less to build than four, — but also 
decided savings in the mechanical equipment. The isolated 
garage was always a difficult matter to heat: it called for 
either expensive insulated underground connecting pipes 
run from the house, or a bothersome and perilous sort of 
independent coal heater. The attached garage, on the 
other hand, is merely another room on the main heating 
system, and can economically be kept at temperature 
high enough to overcome the bugaboos of winter motoring 
— hard starting and frozen radiators. It is also a simple 
matter to provide electrical and water connections. 

On the small property it is essential to utilize intensively 
every foot of land. We Americans are just beginning to 
appreciate the canniness of the English and Continental 
householder, who develops his bit of garden to the rear of 
the house, away from the prying eyes of the passer-by. 
The elimination of the blight of the rear garage and the 
lot-depth driveway permits the (Continued on page 151) 
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NOTE: Often in our illustrations an effect is described or a special feature is 
pictured which a reader would like to duplicate if he knew just how to go about 
it. In this four-page supplement we shall give each month this desired infor- 


mation about some of our illustrations. 


Thus, over a period of a year, valuable 


compilation of facts about building, equipping, and finishing the house will be 


acquired, — THE Epitors 


ENCLOSING THE RADIATOR 
[See page 112] 


In heating a room with a radiator, choose one of good design in it- 
self, locate it in the room for maximum efficiency, combined with 
minimum interference with the proper furnishing, and then, since 
even at its best a radiator is ungainly, do what you can to make it 
inconspicuous. Painting it to tie in with its background will help, 
but the ultimate development, short of ‘concealed radiation,’ which 
of course is the ideal solution, is the radiator enclosure. Such an 
enclosure should have an opening at the bottom to let the cold air 
in, and an opening at the top, sides, or ends, to let the warmed air 
out. Some allowance should also be made for reaching the valve 
which controls the heat. 


MAE ES UME 
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Fic. 1. This simple design for enclosing the radiator is ful 


In heating a room, the number of units of heat lost through the 
house wall, and such, is estimated. The radiator installed is of a 
size figured to give off a number of units of heat equal to those lost. 
To ensure perfect comfort on even the most severe day, the entire 
heating layout is figured on the lowest possible temperature which 
can be expected in that particular climate, with the result that in 
normal weather, which after all is most of the time, we have a 
surplus of heat in every room. 

By being enclosed, the efficiency of a radiator is lessened to a de- 
gree proportionate to the amount of radiator surface left freely 
exposed to the air. The top area of a radiator gives more efficient 
service than the sides, and so an enclosure which leaves the top open 
reduces the efficiency of a radiator to a lesser degree than one which 
covers the top. On the other hand, a cover on the top keeps the 
dust-laden warm air from discoloring the walls and ceiling above it, 
as is generally the case when warm air is allowed to follow its natural 
bent and rise freely. Thus the needs and limitations of each separate 
problem may influence the design, but seldom is there a case where 
some type of enclosure cannot be used. 

Enclosures are made of wood, metal, or a combination of both, 
and the possibilities in design are almost unlimited. Enclosures 
can be purchased ready-made, or the radiator can often be covered 
by the handy man or local carpenter. One of the more simple de- 
signs that can be carried out at home is shown. It covers a standard 
five-tube radiator 40” long and 23” high, with ample room (5’) 
allowed at each end for pipes, and the valve at the top reached by 
hinging the board across the top to lift as a cover. The baseboard 
of the room carries around to form the base of bookcases on either 
side, while the top is continuous with the top of the cases and just 
clears the window sill. Stock 3” thick is usually heavy enough for 
this purpose, and is used here. The strips of wood are 1}” wide 
and are spaced 2}”’ apart. To avoid too deep bookshelves, the 
radiator is set no more than 1’ away from the wall at the back. 
As a protection against excessive heat, the back, sides, and top of 
the enclosure are lined with sheet asbestos covered with galvanized 
metal painted black. 

Painting the radiator within the enclosure black also proves 
effective in some designs. Where the design is more open, a thin 
wire screening, fastened against tne inside face and again painted 
black, helps to conceal what is behind. If this is done, do not run 
the wire to the floor, for it interferes with cleaning under the radi- 
ator, without offering enough protection to make such cleaning 
unnecessary. 


MODERNIZING THE BATH 
[See page 125] 


THERE are many things that can be done to a bathroom to bring it 
in line with those shown on pages 126-127. One of the first steps 


is to replace the old wall surface, and there are many ways also of 
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doing this. If your problem includes doing it on a limited budget, 
or if you must do it quickly and without fuss and litter, you will 
be interested in the possibilities of linoleum as a wall covering which 
can be put on over old walls. 

Linoleum can be wiped off with a damp cloth or washed with a 
mild soap and water. The pattern will not wear off. The colors 
will not fade. It has no upkeep expense. Walls so covered aid in 
maintaining an even room temperature and reduce transmission 
of sound through the walls. Installation is quick and relatively 
inexpensive. 

This material may be laid on any old wall surface. The wall sur- 
face is first covered with an especially prepared paste applied with 
a toothed trowel, and the material then applied as is wallpaper. 
The air bubbles underneath are eliminated by pressure with a small 
hand roller or small wooden block covered with deadening felt. 

This wall covering may be run from floor to ceiling or may be put 
on part of the wall only. In laying, the pieces are butted together 
and make an almost invisible joint. An expert workman may miter 
the corners, but for the average workman it is best to butt one piece 
against the other at the corners also. A base moulding and a cap 
moulding, if the material goes but part way to the ceiling, may be 
purchased of the same material. The result is a trim wall surface 
easy to care for and distinctly modern in appearance. 


ADDING AN EXTRA CLOSET 
[See page 108} 


Tue article by Miss Dykema will arouse envious desires in many a 
housewife and will undoubtedly send her searching the nooks and 
corners of her house in the endeavor to find somewhere a small 
space to build just one more closet to house just a few more wander- 
ing objects. For the help of these readers, five ways of adding 
closets to a house where there may seem to be no more space for one 
are given. They can all be added without the necessity of calling 
the plasterer, since in each instance they are built of tongued-and- 
grooved matched boards. 

In Figure 2 are shown closets built in the corners on the inside 
wall of a bedroom, making a recess for the twin beds between them. 
These closets are deep enough to take pole and hangers. The plan 
shows just the construction necessary for the carpenter to build 
them. 

Figure 3 shows similar closets built in the corners of an outside 
wall, with the recess utilized for dressing table and mirror placed in 
front of the windows. 
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In the sketch below at the left (Figure 2) are shown closets 
built in the corners of an inside wall with space between for 
twin beds, while Figure 3 (above) shows closets in the corners 
of an outside wall with space in front of the window for a 
dressing table. Below (Figure 4), a closet is added to a 
corner of a narrow room, leaving just space for a single bed 
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Fia. 5. Closets are here built into the corners of a hall on 
each side of a window, with a window seat between 


Figure 4 shows a single closet added to a narrow room where 
space is scarce and every inch must be utilized to its full value. 
Here there is just room for the closet and a niche to take the single 
bed lengthwise. To tie these units together, the walls and woodwork 
at this end of the room should be painted all one color. This recess 
could be painted to match the woodwork 
even if the room is papered, or a single- 
tone paper might be used throughout the 
oO oO room with woodwork painted to match, 
thus giving the effect of painted walls. 

Figure 5 shows the end of a hall with 


1° Fic. 6. These closets built at the 
end of a dining-room form a recess 
which may be used for breakfasting. 
The doors of the closets, which may 
i be used for linen and china, open 
into this recess 
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closets built into the corners each side of a window. These closets 
may be utilized for linen, or one for linen and one for brooms. 
The window seat and its splayed reveal make the unit an architec- 
tural feature as well as a boon to efficient housekeeping. 

Figure 6 shows an interesting method of obtaining additional 
storage space for linen and china in the dining-room. This ar- 
rangement, having a closet on each side with end to the room, pre- 
supposes two windows on the end wall of a room approximately 13’ 
wide. The alcove so formed is made an architectural unit by the 
beam and the paneling. It is made additionally attractive by the 
mirror placed between the windows. Here is an inviting spot for 
the breakfast table or for the children’s supper. 

Such additions as these give needed storage space and may, if 
properly carried out, add charm to the house. Moreover, their 
installation at this time is one of the many ways of giving employ- 
ment to the men of your town who are handy with their tools and 
need work. 


THE TEA-WAGON CLOSET 
[See page 108] 


Tue subject of closets is such a fasci- 
nating one that it is difficult not to con- 
tinue the matter further. One of the 
most interesting of those included in 
the plan on page 108 is the one between 
dining-room and kitchen where the tea 
wagon may be housed. The section 
and elevations of this from both sides 
are shownin the accompanying sketches. 
In the dining-room this closet has also 
shelves for china, and in the kitchen a 
cupboard for utensils or supplies. The 
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Fic. 7. The closet for the tea wagon shown on the plan on 
page 108 ts here explained further by section and two elevations 


tea wagon, it should be noted, has an exit from either side. 

The building of such a closet is not a difficult matter if space can 
be found. The careful cutting through of a door in the dining- 
room, and the installation of stock frame, door, and trim, or trim 
milled to match the existing trim, are easily accomplished. The 
lower counter also carries clear through and serves as a work 
counter in the kitchen and as the lowest shelf in the china closet. 
Thus this closet becomes a communication between the two rooms, 
for the passing back and forth both of the wagon and of food and 
dishes. 
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Q. In a recent number of your maga- 
zine you mentioned finishing a hard 
we floor by staining and ‘hot oil 

nish.” Will you please make this a 
little more explicit and tell me what 
type of stain to use and how to apply 
the hot oil finish? 


A. A penetrating stain would be the best 
to use on your pine floor, as one with an oil 
basis would hardly penetrate the pores of 
the hard wood aig yould consequently 
wear badly. After staining, a good-quality 
linseed oil, thinned slightly with turpen- 
tine, should be applied hot to the floor. 
This should be spread on evenly with a 
cloth and, after leaving or about an hour, 
wiped off, being careful not to leave 
streaks of the oil to collect dust. This 
process should be repeated about once a 
week until the desired color and finish are 
obtained. It takes a long time and lots of 
work to accomplish this finish, but it is 
highly satisfactory once accomplished. A 
stain is not absolutely necessary before 
applying this finish, for the oil itself 
darkens the wood in time. 


Q. I have thought of having an oil 
burner put in my heater, but don’t 
know how successful these are or how 
expensive. What would you advise? 
If oil, what make do you recommend? 


A, It is quite possible to install an oil 
burner in a coal-burning furnace, provided 
the furnace is in the proper oundicins to 
receive it. Coal-burning furnaces are, how- 
ever, made of cast iron, while oil-burning 
furnaces are generally made of steel. There 
is a difference between the steady heat of 
coal and the intermittent severe heat of oil, 
which in a poorly constructed furnace or 
one in bad condition may burst the seams. 
If your heating equipment is very old, we 
should by all means have it thoroughly in- 
spected before getting into the problem of 
an oil burner. There are many good oil 
burners in the market to-day and we should 
choose one with good servicing facilities, 
since any mechanical equipment has to 
have service. 


Q. Will you kindly send me informa- 
tion on how to get an antique effect 
in painting furniture? I especially 
desire to create an old Italian white 
effect. 


A. The obtaining of an antique ivory 
finish on furniture is one of the most diffi- 
cult of painting jobs, and it will take a 
very skillful workman to procure satis- 
factory results. The furniture is first 
painted with at least two coats, and pos- 
sibly three, of white paint. When thor- 


oughly dry, it is given a wash of turpentine 
and color, the color usually being umber 
or Van Dyke brown, or 7 a mixture 
of the two. To this is added a bit of oil to 
make it work easily, and a bit of dryer. 
This wash is put all over the furniture and 
then promptly wiped off again, leaving 
some of it around the turnings, but one has 
to have a feeling for the work in order to 
know just where to rub it off and just how 
much of the color to leave. When this is 
thoroughly dry, a coat of flat varnish is 
necessary if you intend to wash the 
furniture, as otherwise the color will 
lift off. 
eee 


Q. Will you please tell me the name 
of the shiny black composition used 
between square tiles as a cement for sun 
— and outdoor porch floors? I 

ave built an outdoor cement porch 
floor laid out in 12” red squares to 
resemble tiles and with a }’’ groove 
left to receive the black shiny binding 
cement, and am now held up by the 
name of the right composition to use. 


A. We are very sorry that we cannot find 
for you a black shiny mortar such as you 
describe. Tiles are often laid up in ‘black 
Manganese’ mortar, but this is not jet 
black, nor is it shiny. We have talked with 
a local tile manufacturer abqut your prob- 
lem, and his suggestion is that you use 
‘black manganese’ mortar for the false 
joints in your cement floor, keeping it well 
recessed — that is, below the actual sur- 
face of the floor. The joint may then be 
waxed, which will give it a polish, but 
will not, of course, give it a highly glossy 
surface. Another suggestion is that ordi- 
nary mortar be used, also kept recessed, 
and then painted with a shiny jet-black 
paint. Such a treatment of the mortar 
joints, however, might need constant 
renewal in well-traveled places. We must 
admit that we have never seen a cement 
floor with false mortar joints such as you 
describe. Unless the grooves in the surface 
are very deep and wide and would look 
ugly unless filled in some way, why not 
leave the floor as it is at present, since it is 
so obviously a cement floor and not one 
of tiles. 


Q. I have a handsome solid-mahog- 
any dining-room table that is badly 
scarred from hot plates. This table 
was previously finished with a number 
of coats of an excellent varnish — 
each successive coat carefully sanded 
down, and the final coat rubbed with 
pumice stone and oil. The resulting 
finish was lovely in appearance, yet 
not at all substantial, for in spite of 
a heavy table pad, each hot dish left 
its telltale mark. I want to use the 


EACH MONTH we shall publish in this 


Section answers to questions of common 


interest which have been put to our Home 


Builders’ Service Bureau. If you have a 


problem which is troubling you, send it to 


‘ this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


Enclose a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope for prompt reply 


table practically bare at times. Just 
what type of finish would be durable, 
yet at the same time soft and satiny 
in appearance? 


A. We suggest the following treatment 
for the top of your dining table. Clean 
down the top to the wood by scraping and 
sandpapering. This gives a very smooth, 
velvety surface if you finish up with the 
very finest sandpaper, 0000 grade. Dust 
off and then take a soft flannel cloth 
moistened with hot kettle-boiled linseed 
oil, rubbing it well into the wood. The 
hot oil soaks into the wood more freely 
than cold, and kettle-boiled is a finer grade 
than ordinary linseed oil. Allow this to 
stand half a day and then wipe off any 
surplus oil. The oil need not be too hot to 
handle comfortably. Give a good rub, 
polishing with the grain of the wood. 
Linseed oil should be rubbed on the table 
top every two or three days and then 
polished, for a period of a couple of weeks, 
after which an application once or twice 
a month will suffice. In the later applica- 
tions, do not use too much oil, but give a 
very thorough rubbing, as this will bring 
out a beautiful glossy surface impervious 
to heat and water. If you do not care to 
undertake the refinishing of your table top 
yourself, we suggest that it be taken to a 
cabinetmaker in your district, who will 
do the work for you. 


Q. Will you kindly tell me how to 
procure a successful black finish on fur- 
niture which has been previously lac- 
quered in a light color? 


A. We are advised that it is not wise to 
attempt to use one coat of lacquer over an- 
other, unless the first coat has been on the 
furniture for at least a year, as there is 
a property in lacquer which will lift off a 
fresh undercoat. It would be more advis- 
able to use an enamel with a flat undercoat. 

In order to paint over the present lac- 
quered surface successfully, the high gloss 
of the lacquer must first be removed by 
rubbing down with sandpaper. A coat of 
flat paint should then be applied, and a 
second coat, which may be the enamel. 
In painting dark over light probably not 
more than two coats will ” necessary, 
but otherwise use a second undercoat be- 
fore applying the enamel. Use either a 
‘flat’ enamel or rub down the dry surface 
with pumice to avoid a high gloss finish. 
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WOMEN LOVE CLOSETS 


[Continued from page 109] 


buffet ever are. And the other, 
delighting my soul, was a vase 
closet. It is trying keeping one’s 
extra vases and flower holders 
mixed up with one’s dishes or 
cooking utensils. They are always 
odd shapes and sizes, and deserve 
a place of their own. And then, it 
is really better to arrange flowers 
in some other room than the 
kitchen. That room should be 
dedicated to the preparation of 
food; no one wants asparagus fern 
or marigold leaves in the soup. It 
is better to lay a few newspapers on 
the dining-room table when ar- 
ranging flowers, unless the kitchen 
happens to be temporarily deserted. 
(Of course, in a carefully planned 
house, a closet can be provided 
especially for the arranging of 
flowers, having a sink with ss 
water, and a metal-topped shelf. 
But the existence of such a closet 
implies a slightly larger house 
than the average. ) 

Let us go back to that coat 
closet. It must be placed in the 
vestibule only if the vestibule is 
heated. A frigid coat in winter is 
not inviting. One member of our 
family added a coat closet in an 
unheated vestibule. All our sym- 
pathies were with the small cousin 
who asked, one snowy Sunday: 
‘Do we have to be neat and hang 
our things in the ice box, or may 
we leave them in here where 
they'll be warm to put on?” 

A large closet near the back door 
of the house, large enough to hold 
various minor rolling stock, like a 
kiddie-car or the youngest mem- 
ber’s tricycle, would be a great 
blessing. 

And so far, if any architect, of 
however extensive a mansion, has 
made any effort to cope with the 
problem of the baby carriage or the 
tea wagon, I have not seen the 
results of his efforts. The bab 
carriage, especially, we have al- 
ways with us. There is no place to 
put it; it won't go under anything 
or behind the door — you just have 
it. I suppose, if one planned the 
thing out, some sort of stall might 
be provided for it to occupy, but 
the idea is still the vaguest dream. 
The tea wagon presents a simpler 
problem. A low stall could be ar- 
ranged for it in the kitchen part of 
the house. Shelves could find 
themselves above it, and it need 
really occupy no very tremendous 
amount of space. But in the house 
where there is no provision for this 
piece of furniture, it usually sulks 
in one corner of the dining-room, 
with some foreign object on top 
of it—such as a large fern in a 
pot, which someone, in a frantic 
moment, put there one day, and 
which has remained there ever 
since. In case the tea wagon is 
wanted, this object which has made 
its home upon it must be put some- 
where else, thus adding to the 
general confusion. And a tea 
wagon could be a harmless and use- 
ful beast, if properly provided for. 


Would you like to know just 
how many closets I, as a house- 
keeper fairly humble and modest 
in her demands, would like? 
Practically ignoring the kitchen, 
which is, in itself, a glorified and 
composite closet, here they are: — 


One clothes closet in each bedroom, 
two in the master’s room or in any 
room occupied by two children. 


{ Which takes into ac- 
| count the fact that 
| blankets wish to be put 
{| away, sometimes. 


To hold the hot- 
water bottle, extra 
toilet paper and 
soap, the alcohol 
rub, and so on, all of 
which are too lar 
to go in the i- 
cine closet. 


One linen 
closet 


One bathroom 


closet 


Deep enough so that 
the toothpaste and 
the razor and the 
talcum powder don’t 
bounce out at you 
when the door is 
opened. 


One 
medicine 


closet | 


For I can im- 
agine m 
taining the 
magnificence of 
an upstairs car- 
pet sweeper, 
floor mop, and 
duster, and it 
would be grand 
not to have to 
run downstairs 
in order toclean 
up after the 
dressmaker's 
five-o'clock 
departure. 


One 
upstairs broom 
closet 


One coat closet { Actually for coats. 


One extra coat { For skates and golf 


closet bags, and such. 
One wood Like those men- 
closet tioned above. They 

have been part of 
One card- my dream of a 
table closet perfect house ever 

since I laid eyes on 
One vase closet \ them. 


Another closet which appealed 
strongly to me, and which I men- 
tion illegally here, as it was in a 
pantry, was a platter closet. It had 
a series of shelves each of exactly 
sufficient depth for one platter. 
Too often the family collection of 
such utensils must be kept at the 
back of shelves holding cups and 
other plates, or together in a pile. 
As it is usually the one in the mid- 
dle of the pile which is wanted, 
and as platters are frequently break- 
able, this system is neither con- 
venient nor expedient. 

In all the closets where there are 
shelves, would n’t it be practical 
to have them the adjustable vari- 
ety? So that if, for a time, large 
fat games like Mah Jong must be 
housed, the shelf space may be 
wide, and if dominoes, lotto, par- 
cheesi, and ping-pong sets are the 
moment's choice, the shelf space 
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These famous Stains cost less than paint, and anyone can apply them. 


Send in the coupon below for Color Card and free information. 
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Stains 
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House 
190" Beaul ital 


See diagram in third column 
for correct size and mounting 
of designs submitted 


Tue interest in our cover competition has 
continued unabated for nine years and each 
year we have been gratified anew by the num- 
bers of designs received and by their quality. 
This year there will be a change in the format of 
the cover as shown by the miniature reproduc- 
tion at the left, and the increase in the dimen- 
sions of the illustration as given in the condi- 


tions and diagram should be carefully noted. 
‘The points on which the designs will be judged are given below. Special emphasis will be put on 
numbers 3 and 5 — the general appeal of the idea expressed and its appropriateness for House 
Beautiful. Pleasant associations of ideas connected with the home, invitingly portrayed, and 
seasonal activities are suggested as fitting subjects for the designs, but they should be ren- 
dered simply and without elaboration of detail. A few objects shown at large scale and in 
striking colors have in the past made our most effective covers. Briefly stated, the designs will 
be judged on the following basis: [1] Effectiveness of colors; [2] Directness and simplicity 
of design; [3] Appeal of idea expressed ; [4] Originality (not eccentricity) ; [5] Degree to which 
the design expresses the character of the House Beautiful magazine. 


Cc ON DITIONS 


The submission of a design will be taken as an 


1. Cover designs must be exactly 14% x 12% inches, 
mounted or rendered on a stiff board 18 x 19 inches, with 
top margin 2 inches and side margin of 1°%{6 inches. 
See diagram in the third column. 


2. Neither lettering nor background is to be supplied by 
the artist. 


3. Designs may be rendered in any medium, but those 
chosen for covers will be reproduced by four-color process 
plates — the usual method for magazine-cover reproduc- 
tions. 


4. All student designs should be identified as such by 
the word ‘student’ written on the back of the mount. 


>. The artist’s name must not appear on the face of the 
design; but on the back before mounting and on the back 
of the mount of each design must be drawn a pseudonym 
or device, which is again put on a card 3 x 5 inches in size, 
on which the artist's name and address are typewritten. 
This card should be placed in an envelope, which should 
then be glued to the back of the mount. If more than one 
design is sent, it should be so stated on each card. Any 
characteristic signature may later, at the request of the 
artist, be added to designs accepted, before they are re- 
produced as covers. 


G. If the owner of a design wishes it returned, the card 
which he sends with each entry should so state, and 
postage should be enclosed in the envelope with the card. 
Otherwise the design will be destroyed. We should be noti- 
fied at once of any change of address. A returned design 
will be insured only if postage is sent to cover insurance. 
Designs will not be returned by express. Results of the 
competition will be sent only to those whose work is 
sclected for exhibition. 


4. No more than three d bmitted by one 


person. 


igns may be 


which follow 


of the diti 


$. Approximately 100 designs, including those to which 
prizes have been ded, will be sel d for exhibition 
in important cities from the east to the west coast. Our 
experience has proved that it is of distinct advantage to 
the artist to have his work so displayed, and unless a con- 
testant states to the contrary on the card enclosed with 
the design we shall consider that we have his consent to 
exhibit his design. 


9. Designs must be securely wrapped in heavy, stiff card- 
board. Corrugated cardboard has been found unsatisfac- 
tory. They must be sent prepaid or delivered to the 
Competition Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Canadian and foreign 
entries will be accepted only if sent prepaid from some 
point in the United States. 


10. All designs entered in the competition are submitted 

at the risk of the owner. We will not be responsible for 

the loss of, or d to, d through fire, theft, or 
ther cause while in transit or in our custody. 


I. Designs will not be acknowledged unless a self- 
addressed postcard inscribed with a statement of the re- 
ceipt of the cover is enclosed with the design. These will be 
mailed as soon as the designs are opened after the closing 
date, May 5, 1932. Designs will be returned as soon as pos- 
sible after the awards have been made, but some delay, 
due to the large number of covers received, is inevitable. 
If a contestant desires to call for his design, he should so 
state on the card containing his name. He will then be 
notified when his design is ready for delivery. It cannot be 
collected before this notification is sent. 


12. The prize designs and those which are purchased will 
become the property of the House Beautiful Publishing 
Corporation. 


13. All entries must be labeled ‘Cover Competition’ and 
must be received at the address given below on or before 
May 5, 1932. 


NOTE: Ifa student is auarded either first or second prize the Special Student Prize is automatically canceled. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Prize 


Student Prize $250 


IN ADDITION we plan to pur. 
chase several other designs, for 
each of which we will pay $200 


CLOSING DATE — May 5, 1932 


THE RESULTS of this competi- 
tion will be announced in the 
August 1932 issue of the House 
Beautifuat. 


19° 


“It 


18" 


Diagram showing size of illustration, 
size of mount, and width of margins 


This competition is open to all artists everywhere 
whether or not they are subscribers to the House 
Beautiful, but we are offering a special rate to 
those who wish to make a study of the magazine 
before completing their designs. If you desire to 
take advantage of this offer, please indicate your 
choice on the coupon below and mail with your 
check to the House Beautiful. 


THE HOUSEBEAUTIFUL, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N.H., 
or 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: As d in tion with your 
10th Annual Cover Competition, please 
send me the House Beautiful Magazine. 


T enclose $1.00 for 5 months 
$3.00 for 15 months 
$4.00 for 24 months 
NAME 
STREET. 


CITY AND STATE 


= 
rize $500 | 
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3 
4 


pur. 
for 
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WOMEN LOVE CLOSETS 


[Continued from page 14 1] 


may be narrowed so that each game 
has a shelf to itself. The house- 
keeper, who knows that, when 
things are kept in a pile, it is usu- 
ally the second object from the 
bottom which is in demand, and 
that in yanking it out the whole 
pile is disarranged, dislikes piles 
of things. 

Another sort of closet every 
house needs is one — or several — 
at the bottom of the built-in book- 
cases, where such objects as pho- 
tograph albums, treasured ancient 
magazines, and portfolios of un- 
framed photographs may be kept. 
These things are never neat in ap- 
pearance, and shelves behind doors 
are the best lodgings for them. 

When considered, it seems as 
though the possessions most of us 
treasure in our homes were a 
heterogeneous lot of junk. They 


are, when —— in dark coat 
closets, thrust behind doors, and 


just tucked away anywhere. But 
given a place, they attain dignity, 
and there is peace of mind for the 
housekeeper who is their guard- 
ian. 

Just give closets enough to us 
women, Mr. Architects, and you 
will find us efficient, orderly, 
obliging, and of heavenly disposi- 
tion. It’s irritating to be asked 
where something is, to realize that, 
as keeper of the house, you really 
should know, and to remember 
pi that for the sake of the 
general neatness you have hidden 
it away somewhere. That some- 
where being, quite possibly, in the 
basement, the attic, or under the 
piano bench. But give us proper 
garages for our possessions, and 
see how orderly we shall become. 
Housekeeping may even develop 
into that exact science the men of 
the house are always imagining 
it should be. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


[Continued from page 133] 


age overheating and possible 


re 
Should you plan for an oil-burn- 
ing furnace, heed the oil-storage 
dices. These plants are safe 
if you store the oil wisely and if the 
system is set up expertly. Let 
trained installation men_ rather 
than ignorant but kindly disposed 
mechanics do the work. Ignorance 
and carelessness light many fires. 


Fire Stops 

‘No one feature,’ says the Code 
of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, ‘of house construc- 
tion will contribute more to its 
safety in case of fire than efficient, 
well-placed fire stops. Their pur- 
pose is to delay the spread of fire 
and so assist in confining it to the 
story in which it starts.” 

Fires starting in the basement or 
in the cellar often leap up through 
dumb-waiter shafts, partitions, 
chutes, or openings around pipes, 
and spread through the house. In 
like manner fires starting in the 
upper regions of the house fling 
their sparks downward. The re- 
sult, in either case, is fire. Fire 
stops confine fire to one area — by 
closing all self-elected fire flues! 
The extra cost of structural fire 
barriers for reasonable protection 
involves a very slight additional 
expense in the building cost and 
decreases the fire hazard materially. 

Therefore look to your walls, 
ceilings, and partitions before you 
build and male sure that all open 
Passages are stopped, preferably by 
an incombustible material. This is 
especially important at the eaves. 
n whatever type of house you 
build, you can foil fire by following 


recommended practice in this re- 
spect. This stopping of air pas- 
sages also prevents drafts, stops the 
havoc of rats and mice, and aids in 
the deadening of noises. 

Wire or metal lath is more resis- 
tive to fire than wooden lath, and 
is especially desirable for the base- 
ment ceiling. The correct instal- 
lation of the electric wiring system 
is of the utmost importance and 
should be done only under the 
supervision of an experienced 


person. 


The Roof Shingle 

There has been endless discussion 
about the wood shingle for the 
roof. Experiments are still being 
carried out to make wood fire- 
resisting, and to a degree these 
have met with success. A perma- 
nent treatment, however, has not 
yet been perfected. “When wood 
shingles are used their fire hazard 
should be recognized, and every 
precaution taken to make them 
as safe and efficient as possi- 
ble,’ according to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. It 
adds that a newly shingled roof 
offers better resistance to fire than 
an old one, since sparks will roll off 
a hard surface more easily than off 
a worn one. 


The Garage and Radio Aerial 


Our forefathers were not con- 
cerned with garages and radios, 
hence in this Feld we need not be 
bound by tradition! First, should 
your garage be under the same roof 
with the house, it should be shut 
off from this completely by fire 
walls, doors, and, when it is under 
the house, by specially constructed 
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Pa, 


Keep with 
CHAIN-LINK FENCE 


A good, substantial fence around your home is just as 
effective in keeping undesirables out as it is in keeping 
the children and pets in. Fence discourages peddlers 
and tramps, bars dogs, and compels the milkman, 
iceman and delivery boys to stick to the walk. 

Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence is an effective bar- 
rier against trespass and a dependable guardian of 
playing children . . . In addition, it forms an attrac- 
tive frame for the home landscape. Made of the 
finest rust-resisting copper-bearing steel and heavily 
zinc-coated after weaving, it will always retain its 
neat, erect appearance. 

Sales and erection service is available every- 
where. Ask your dealer to show you the Pittsburgh 
“Patrician,” a prop- 
er fence for the bet- 
ter class home, yet 


inexpensive ... An on 


Pittsburgh Fence 


CHAIN-LINK TYPE 


inquiry will bring a 
quick response from 
nearest distributor 


Steel Co.) 
730 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Penns. 
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HERE AGAIN 


—in thousands of progressive American homes 


There are Times when This 
New Book becomes the 


Book of Books 

Rainy Days 

Convalescent Days 

Holidays at Home 

Neighborhood 
Parties 

Winter Sports 

Special Holiday 
Programs 

Quiet Games for Warm 
Weather 


Puppet Shows and Back- 
yard Circus 


373 Different Suggestions 


FTER all, there are no more satis- 
factory days and evenings than 
those spent by the whole family play- 
ing together. These times mean so 
much to the growth and development 
of your children — they are the times 
you will remember and cherish for 
years to come. So we have made a new 
book brimful of laughter, wholesome 
fun and comradeship for you — 


“FAMILY FUN” 


Here is a book that will show you how 
to play with your children — how to 
make playtime a part of your family 
life. Here are the jolly games you used 
to know in your own childhood, and 
dozens and dozens of games you've 
never even heard of, games for indoors 
and outdoors, amusement for just the 
family circle, for every sort of holiday, 
and suggestions for many parties, too. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote 
of “Family Fun,” “I think it is a 
most delightful book for any home to 
possess....I have often been at a 
loss on rainy days and evenings for 
new forms of entertainment, and a 
book of this kind would have been a 
great joy.” 
You Cannot Buy “FAMILY FUN” — 
It ls FREE! A Gift to the Friends of 
The Parents’ Magazine 
This splendid book of amusement is 


being offered solely in connection with 
The Parents’ Magazine. If you are 
interested in giving your children the 
proper recreation, you are also inter- 
ested in every other phase of good care 
and training. Here is a magazine that 
is the combined contribution of more 
than fifty of the best child specialists 
who, from month to month, bring you 
priceless knowledge, sound advice, and 
new ideas. Care, feeding, discipline, 
character training, play, education, so- 
cial adjustment, book and movie 
guides, children’s fashions — The 
Parents’ Magazine covers every sort of 
child problem from crib to college. 


This Is An Im- 
portant Saving! 


With a three-year subscription to 
The Parents’ Magazine, “Family Fun” 
will be sent you without a penny of 
cost. And your subscription will come 
to you at a saving of $2.50 over the 
regular price of $6.00 for three years. 
Send no money now — just sign and 
mail the coupon and your magazine 
subscription will start at once. When 
you receive the new book, “Family 
Fun,” send us a first payment of $1.50, 
and $1.00 a month for only 2 months. 
If you are already a subscriber — you 
may take advantage of this offer by 
extending your present subscription. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION COUPON WITH BOOK FREE 


THE PARENTS' MAGAZINE 
114 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


I accept your offer of “Family Fun” as a gift with a three-year subscription to 
The Parents’ Magazine. I will send you a first payment of $1.50, on receipt of 
book, and $1.00 a month for two months thereafter. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


[Continued from page 143] 


ceiling. Stone or concrete floors, 
fire extinguishers, metal trim, 
boxes of sand to quench a small 
blaze, outlets for water, and fire- 
proof boxes for waste are further 
safeguards. 

Furthermore, it is good policy to 
have an electric switch in the 
dwelling house to light the garage. 
This will obviate lighting matches 
upon entering the latter. In any 
case, have an electric button near 
the garage door, or install a switch 
in the threshold which the car will 
throw on automatically as it enters. 


Lightning Rods 

Lightning rods are recommended 
for buildings, especially those 
over one-story high, although 
metal-roofed buildings connected 
by metal leaders to a cistern or into 
the earth are considered by many 
to be protection from lightning. 
As protection against ‘Nature's 
artillery’ is a special problem of 
every home, dependent on location, 
exposure, size, construction, and 
material, it is wisdom to consult 
the Master Label Service for Light- 
ning Rods, Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories maintained by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, before 
installing the rods. 

If you are planning for a radio 
which needs an outside aerial, 
make provision for a oe 
arrester, connected with the groun 
(grounded), such as the cold- 
water pipe from the street main, 
where such is available. An outlet 
pipe from the water tank fed froma 
street main or well may be used, 
too. Otherwise a galvanized-iron 

ipe or rod driven permanently 
into the ground will be adequate. 
Never ground to the gas pipe and 
do not let your aerial cross an 
electric service wire. Consult the 
National Electric Code for this and 
all electric installations. 


Fire Extinguishers 
While you are building your new 
home, plan for fire extinguishers 
and build shelves from which it is 
easy to take them in an emergency. 
These should be considered as 
necessary to the house as book- 

shelves and linen shelves. 
There are fire extinguishers on 
the market light enough for any- 


one to handle. But don’t buy 
extinguishers that are designed 
only for outdoor use, for automo- 
biles and garages. Many of these 
give off gases which are neither 
profitable nor safe. 

One small extinguisher may save 
a whole village from a conflagra- 
tion! 


Waste and General Disposal. 


Soiled linen, waste, and all types 
of chutes, elevator and dumb- 
waiter shafts, penetrating the 
walls and ceilings of the house 
must be lined with fireproof ma- 
terial, otherwise they will act as 
fire ducts. 

While building, plan for fire- 
proof waste recesses and recepta- 
cles; or plan to destroy the waste 
in an incinerator. Spontaneous 
combustion is another of the con- 
tinual major causes of fire, and the 
incinerator can cut down this 
hazard tremendously. 

Before or during your building 
we advise you to write for copies 
of the 1930 National Electric Code, 
regulations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for electric 


‘wiring and apparatus, Dwelling 


Houses, and An Ordinance for Con- 
struction of Chimneys, all publish- 
ed by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and all for 
free distribution except Dwelling 
Houses, for which there is a charge 
of twenty cents. You will then be 
better equipped to conserve the 
wealth of the nation, particularly 
if you are building a frame house. 
Our frame houses in America are 
unique and lovely, and we should 
do all that we can to prevent their 
passing into history because of fire 
or the passage of prohibitory 
ordinances. 

We could go on_ indefinitely 
giving advice of this nature, but 
space forbids. But if we have 
opened only one of your eyes to 
some of the things you can do to 
help yourself and your community, 
we are happy indeed. 

The fire-restriction nonconform- 
ist is a menace, an antisocial be- 
ing, far more dangerous than a 
communist or an anarchist! If 
American citizens were jailed for 
carelessness in regard to fire, 
there would be very few at large! 


FOR LESS THAN $9000 


[Continued from page 114] 


to decide which adds the more. 

Keeping the house itself becomes 
an art. It is not drudgery to polish 
the andirons on the hearth if the 
firelight will strike off them with 
an extra sparkle, nor is the cleans- 
ing of the plates in the corner cup- 
board a chore if they are of pink 
lustre and belonged to a great- 


great-grandmother. That bullet tea- 
pot of Sheffield plate was picked 
up in a provincial farmhouse and 
cherished all the way home for the 
wonderful curve in its spout. Each 
piece of pewter and Sandwich glass 
tells its own story to the person 
who loves them for the joy they 
have brought with them. And 
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FOR LESS THAN $9000 
ew INTERIOR 
be when one comes back to the house one described in this article, the S 
; a after the daily task is done and cost of building this house in the 
ee steps through the green paneled summer of 1930, in a college town 
chese door with its brave brass knocker, of 18,000 in Iowa, is itemized be- 
icher there it all is —a home of one’s low. Plans and specifications were 
own. submitted to competitive bidders, Or LD 
save For the guidance of those who whose estimates, owing to a slack e 
matin may be ee an adven- building season, were low and ran 
ture in home building similar tothe rather close together. 
types 
umb- 
the 
10Uuse 
ct as 
fire- 
epta- 
vaste 
1eous 
con- 
1 the 
this 
opies 
Code, 
joard 
ctric 
ling 
lish- OU can preserve . . . at amazingly 4 * 
1 of low cost... all the priceless asso- [Moni.205y5' 
| Pn ciations of the home you love, and still oft Textured Wood 
“_ bring that home in harmony with the new decorative 
n be fashion, by doing over your rooms with beautiful walls 
of Satin-Like ARKANSAS SOFT PINE. 
wd Interior walls finished in this splendid wood have no 
are equal in beauty ...in warmth to the eye and spirit...in 
ould choice of finishes...in freedom from disfiguring cracks 
ye ...or in dependable, fuel-saving insulation against damp- 
d cold. 
tory ness an 
' With an interior wall of Arkansas Soft Pine, you may 
ued 5250.00 have the ‘homey’, friendly informality illustrated above 
This includes all carpentry and masonry, plumb- ... or the dignified atmosphere which goes with panelin 
en : ing with acid-proof sink and porcelain bath of conventional design. 
fixtures, tiled floor in bath, electric wiring, best- 
ity, y grade warm-air furnace, painting inside and out Beautiful in its soft mellow tone and natural lustre coe 
with best-grade paint, finishing the floors, full of the finest texture and pleasing figure . . . suited to every 
yrm- screens and blinds, building garage and porches, modern finish in stain or natural eflects ... scientifically 
be- 3 clearing site and rough grading. seasoned and certified by trade and grade marks eee 
if Extras. 472.28 ARKANSAS SOFT PINE offers you this new interior 
beauty for your home at a price in keeping with today’s 
tion on edge of and a few ‘after adjusted values. 
it : $7547.28 Write today for your free copy of “New Interiors for 
AppITIONAL ITEMs Old,” and see If the attractive desi 
Water softener 140.00 choose from eee and at what small cost. This is, indeed, the 
Basement toilet and shower.................. 27:50 price opportunity of ageneration... mail your request now! 
ectric fixtures and extra electrical work..... 169.75 
Radio outlet and aerial...................... 9.85 
23:50 B U REA U 
ainpet in’ clothes chute. 4.25 “11° 
Wallpaper and 114.55 234 Boyle Building 
ach Grounps Little Rock, Arkansas 
— Including stone gravel, grass seed, pergola, trellis, 
hey anor 448.74 Arkansas Soft Pine is sold by lumber 
$8738.32 and millwork dealers east of the Rockies 
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Above: Coldwell “T:in-Thirty” motor lawn mower and roller. 
Mows and rolls simultaneously 6 to 8 acres a day on one gal- 
lon of gasoline. 


Outstanding Improvements in the 
1932 Coldwell 


EVERAL important refinements and improvements for 1932 insure utmost satisfaction 
for the purchasers of Coldwell Dependable Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers. 


There is a wide range of sizes — prices are moderate. 
Full particulars and name of nearest sales and service agency on request 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lazen Mowers—Hanv, Horse, Gasouine, Evectric 


ON * Thomas A. Edison, H. T. 
On Dec. 2, 1929 we were gra- 


 ciously permitted by Mr. Edison to 
«{ name this beautiful two-toned pink 
rose for him. Its habit of produc- 


ing great quantities of solid, full- 
centered blooms of soft, flesh- 
colored pink has already made 
it a favorite with rose lovers. 
This is only one of seventeen 
Star novelties illustrated and described 
in our new ‘‘Guide”’ for 1932 that every 
rose lover will want to know about. 


STAR ROSES 


Every Star * Rose, labeled with the familiar celluloid Star 
Tag, fully measures up to the high standard set by the Conard- 
Pyle Co. for the past 35 years. 
Star * Roses are field grown under expert supervision and guar- 
anteed to bloom or your money back. 
All of these factors added to the assurance of more and better blooms 
per dollar from Star * Roses, have made them the favorite among those 
garden lovers who buy with discrimination. 

IF you also would have a delightful succession of beautiful rose blooms, 
write at once for the 1932 edition of the famous ‘Star Guide to Good 
Roses.” It lists almost 200 varieties, 59 illustrated in natural color. 

This Book is Free. Send for your copy at once. 


CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 


Rose Specialists for 35 years West Grove 311, Pa. 


LETTERS TO A BEGINNING 


GARDENER 


[Continued from page 12 1] 


Do you remember how you 
went about planning the furnish- 
ings of the various rooms of your 
apartment? To a great extent the 
same principles hold here — you 
are merely working with different 
materials. Plants are to be the fur- 
nishings of the spaces you have just 
outlined. They must be suitable 
for the size of your lot, the charac- 
ter of your ground, and the type of 
your house. Your planting should 
be so planned as to accentuate the 
good points and if possible coun- 
teract the bad. To do this you 
must know the characteristic form, 
the habit of growth, and the ulti- 
mate size of the plants you are to 
use. Look up the best nurseryman 
in your vicinity and find out about 
these points before you buy. He is 
interested in selling material that 
will continue to please, and can 
give you many helpful suggestions. 


In choosing plants remember 
that there is a golden mean be- 
tween monotony and too great 
variety. You are working toward 
a garden picture and not just a 
plant museum; to achieve this you 
will find it a safe rule to buy several 
of a kind rather than somany differ- 
ent species. At the same time you 
will give unity to your planting by 
recurring masses of the same domi- 
nant plant. Set shrubs irregularly, 
in groups rather than in straight 
rows. Smaller plants and bulbs 
may be set in drifts instead of in 
lines or in small spotty clumps. 
Work for pleasing combinations of 
colors, of form, and of texture. 

In planning your grounds don't 
try to do everything at once. Since 
you are to take three years for 
their development, you can afford 
to make haste slowly. For this 
first year keep to safe things — 
hardy, and not temperamental. This 
does n't necessarily mean just the 
same things everyone else has. It 
does n't mean at all that you have 
to keep to prosaic, uninteresting 
sorts. Some very beautiful plants 
introduced in recent years are 
admirably adapted to the begin- 


ner. 


Wruar kind of soil have you? 
Or are you as unacquainted with 
types of soil as I was when I first 
began to garden? To me earth was 
earth. A light soil, which means 
one made up largely of sand, does 
not hold moisture well and usual] 

has little plant food. Heavy soil, 
which is largely clay, may hold 
too much moisture and be difficult 
to drain. The sort all gardeners 
dream of is a rich loam or in- 
between soil. If you have this to 
start with, you are fortunate be- 
yond most of your kind. If you 
have n't, you can do much to im- 
prove the quality of what you do 


have. Light soil may be made 
heavier by adding a layer of pul- 
verized Ba heavy soil may be 
lightened by deep spading and the 
addition of sand or sifted coal ashes, 
though these add no food value to 
the soil. The addition of humus, 
which is nothing more than partly 
decayed vegetable matter of some 
kind, improves both light and 
heavy soils. This humus may be 
supplied by spading in decayed 
leaves or grass, manure, or commer- 
cial peat moss. 


Punts, like children, must have 
food, and they appreciate well- 
balanced meals. The three essen- 
tial elements in plant food are 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash. 
Nitrogen increases the growth of 
leaf and stem and hence makes for 
a bigger plant; phosphorus aids 
root development, gives stronger 
stems, and tends toward earlier 
flowering; potash intensifies the 
color of blossoms and improves the 
general health of the plants. These 
three foods may be bought and ap- 
= separately by those who 

now what the soil lacks and what 
any particular — needs. For 
the average gardener the best plan 
is to buy a general fertilizer, a 
high-grade mixture with a formula 
such as 4-12-4, 3-8-4, 6-8-6, or 
5-13-4. The formula of a plant food 
is simply the percentages of nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, and potash — in 
that order — in the whole. Most 
good general fertilizers have ap- 
proximately equal amounts of ni- 
trogen and potash, and from two 
to three times as much phosphorus. 
The same formula may be used in 
making up several different brands 
of plant food. Directions for using 
these are given by the manufactur- 
ers; follow them carefully, for too 
much fertilizer is as bad as none at 
all. Plants need to be fed at inter- 
vals through the season, and not 
all at one time. 


We are now ready to consider 
specific shrubs and evergreens and 
ways of planting them, especially 
about the foundation of the house. 
In the meantime look at the plant- 
ing of the homes in your vicinity. 
Notice which evergreens appeal to 
you because of their form, their 
texture, or for any other reason. 
Find out their names if you can. 
This is where your garden note- 
book begins to be useful. Write 
down any particularly effective 
combinations you find, and notice 
the plantings on each side of the 
entrance and at the corners of 
the houses — they are usually the 
strategic points. In short, keep 
your eyes open — and make a note 
of the specially good or bad, the 
distinctive, or of whatever you 
want to ask about. 
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INCREDIBLE—THAT 


The house illustrated contains living-room, dining-room, 
large entrance hall, four large master bedrooms, three baths, 
dressing-room, pantry, kitchen, four maid’s rooms, one maid’s 
dining-room, and laundry. Wings assure maximum light 


and air. 


Ivy does not suddenly start clambering up the 
chimney as soon as you order your Hodgson 
House. But there is something almost as presto 
about its erection. The peace of grass and tree is 
not disturbed. Grounds are not trampled. Yet sud- 
denly the house is there. We build it in sections, 
ship it ready to erect. With the help of a little 
local labor, it is up. 

For the incredible thing about a Hodgson House 
is that it is tailor-made to the family’s needs, yet 
erected with the ease and speed of the ready-made. 
Many-roomed or few; compact or rambling; with 
unexpected nooks for pre- 
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Catalog J-2 shows fences, 
trellises, garden houses and 
Surniture, greenhouses, play- 
houses, kennels, bird houses. 


ITS SIZE AND BEAUTY CAN 
BE TAILORED TO YOUR TASTE 


it. You save time, and you know precisely what 
your house will cost. 

The Hodgson ease of building, the dispensing 
with arguments, delay, and disarray, make people 
who contemplate building at all, contemplate 
Hodgson Houses. There are warm year-round 
homes, cool vacation places, hunting lodges, 
mountain retreats. Write for illustrated Catalog 
J-z. Address E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass.; or 730 Fifth Ave., at 
57th St., New York City. Full-sized house exhibits 
indoors at these addresses; outdoors at Dover, Mass. 


cious books, fishing-rods— 
it is a house planned out 
with you, just as you want 


HODGSON 


HOUSES 


Many years ago I made my first 
visit to the South. The very name 
of Florida spelled to me flowers in 
winter and flowers everywhere. 
What, then, was my disgust to 
find about the hotels and homes 
only the petunias and the coleus, 
the sweet alyssum and the peri- 
winkle, that had been brought 
from the North by those who 
wholly disregarded the floral pos- 
sibilities of the land of flowers! 
So I became acquainted with the 
habit of imitation by which, all 
too frequently, we Americans in- 
Sist as we travel that we must take 
our homes with us, comparing 
everything with our settled home 
conditions and convictions, whether 
or not these ever were worth while, 
and especially whether or not they 
fit the changed environment. 
Readers of the House Beautiful 
who have traveled will recall many 
glaring and bothersome instances 
of how the home thought has thus 
carried into an adverse relationship 
architectural outrages. Who has 
not seen a slice of brick and its 
trimmings, never properly fit for 


— 


‘BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


human habitation, but which, 
transplanted from the Northern 
street to the Southern open spaces, 
shouts the pig-headed stupidity of 
the transplanter? 

So it is with roses. I have been 
told in Florida, altogether too 
recently, that it is useless to plant 
any other rose than Radiance, 
because Radiance does well in 
Florida, as it does in the North, and 
in Australia, and everywhere else. 
I have had otherwise sane and 
sensible rose acquaintances deplore 
the difficulties they encounter in 
endeavoring to grow in Florida 
and South Georgia and Louisiana 
and Mississippi and Texas the 
Hardy Climbers, the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, and the other items of 
their Northern-home rose experi- 
ences which seemed to them the 
only proper accompaniments of 
the changed environment. Some- 
times there has been a strong dis- 
position to ask these unfortunate 
folks why they ever came to the 
genial Southern clime without 
bringing along a few private ice- 
bergs to reproduce the conditions 


from which they had departed in 
the North! 

So I urge that roses, the roses 
about the Southern homes, — and 
in any location, — be made to fit 
the climate. The matter takes care 
of itself in the cold North, because 
the climate settles it, and if the 
rose does n't fit, the rose is n't 
there the next spring. I can but 
admire the work of Professor N. E. 
Hansen, who has patiently devel- 
oped in the Dakotas a set of hard- 
luck varieties that withstand any 
freezing and give him flowers 
regardless of sub-zero temperatures 
and blizzard breezes. He has made 
roses to fit that climate. 

Now in the southern parts of this 
great land of ours, — which never 
should be compared in its rose- 
growing capabilities with the 
smaller area and more even condi- 
tions of England, or the South of 
France, or the Pacific Northwest, 
— we have great rose difficulties 
and great rose opportunities. Na- 
ture has been busy in meeting the 
situation for unnumbered thou- 
sands of years, so that long before 


MAKE YOUR ROSES FIT YOUR CLIMATE 


Professor Hansen began to work 
out the problem of what roses 
would be best in the Dakotas, the 
queen of flowers had obtained a 
firm footing even north of the 
Arctic Circle in the wild roses — 
or ‘native roses,’ as we like to call 
them — that adapted themselves 
to the cold and the snow. So goes 
this procession of native roses 
down the latitudes. Long, long 
ago, some incoming settler brought 
with him a bit of Rosa laebigata,. 
which found a congenial home in 
the South and became the Cherokee 
rose. It escaped from cultivation 
and became wild. Anything love- 
lier than the Cherokee in bloom it 
would be hard to imagine, and yet 
I have sought in vain for planted 
evidences of this loveliness in 
many Southern states. The Chero- 
kee can be used because it does tit 
the climate of the South. 

The same suggestion is true of 
the Banksian roses, utterly im- 
possible for us to cultivate in the 
North, just as the Cherokee is 
impossible, because it is not hardy. 
I have hoped that some hybridizer 
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For plants with a 


Size of greenhouse pictured here—8 x 15 
Seet. Price $275; glass $35 extra. 


* E. F. HO 


11068 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


delicate childhood 


Here’s a new haven for plants that get 
colds in the head, and need to be nursed 
through infancy. A practical little green- 
house by Hodgson; built and shipped in 
sections; quickly erected. It is ideal for 
small estates and can be enlarged at any 
time. Built of durable red cedar. 

You can see some of the Hodgson green- 
houses, also playhouses, trellises, garden 
houses and furniture, fences, kennels, 
bird and poultry-houses, etc., at our 
Boston and New York headquarters, and 
at Dover, Mass. Or write for equipment 
booklet AX-2. 


DGSON CO. 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 


Superb! 


11 Rare Annuals of Great 
Distinction 


Sweet 


Wivels- 


Dianthus Bar- 
batus — blooms 
in 2% months 
from seed and 
continuously 


throughout the 

summer and fall. 

5c 
Stocks — Cut 

} and Come 

Again — Dou- 

ble Salmon 

Orchid Flowered Dahlia Pink — long 
spikes. Fra- 

grant. Pkt. 25c 
Senecio New Double Hybrids — the 


graceful beauty and rich color lend rare 
charm to this fine annual. In bloom from 
early summer until frost. “ 
The Blue Lace Flower — Schling’s origina ul 
Queen Anne's Blue Lace. Pkt. 5! 
Orchid Flowered Dahlia — a very unusual 
star shaped annual Dahlia in white, red, 
orange and yellow shades. Its long twisting 
petals, and its tall slender stems give it a 
distinctive effect. Blooms in 3 months from 
seed. Pkt. 50c 
Anchusa Annual Blue Bird — bears large 
umbels of vivid indigo blue, forget-me-not- 
P 


like flowers. kt. 35c 
Ursinia eae thoides, New Hybrids, Jewels 
of the Veldt — brilliant orange flowers 2” 


across with central colorings in tones of ruby 
red to purple, distinctive jewel-like dots. 
Easy to grow. Pkt. 50c 
Giant Branching Larkspur, La France — 
rich salmon pink long Delphinium-like 
spikes. Pkt. 50c 
Cosmos Express Extra Early Pink — 
2% to 3 ft. tall Blooms in 45 days oa until 
frost. 
Aster Ostrich Plume, Coppery 
attractive color changing later to vermilion 
brown. Pkt. 35 
Dimorphotheca Ecklonis — creamy white 
star-shaped African Daisy with blue disc 
{ carried on 2 ft. stems. Pkt. 35c 


The Collection—$4.20 Value-$ 3.00 


packets at prices quoted 


vers? Send for the NEW BOOK FOR 
Love N LOVERS — 35c¢ a copy 


Schlings Seeds 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th St. and Madison Ave., New York City 


Better Plants 
for 1932 


If you are interested in better plants 
for your home grounds you should 
have the new 1932 illustrated catalog 
of Kelsey-Highlands Nursery. 


Along with the best varieties that 
are well known, you will find listed 
many rare and unusual ornamental 
Conifers, Broadleaf Evergreens, De- 
ciduous Trees, Shrubs and Flowering 
Plants. For over forty years our 
organization has given its closest 
attention to producing the best 
native material and the finest 
exotics. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, 

either directly or through land- 

scape architects whom we can 

recommend, artistic landscap- 

ing service at reasonable fees. 


| For catalog address 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Dept. E 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 
Our Only Address 


WATERLILIES. 


New interest and beauty in your garden with 
a fascinating Water Lily Bool. Gorgeous 
colors, exquisite fragrance, the easiest art of 
the garden to care for with plenty of tented 
in a short time after planting. Plan it now! 
Complete Water Garden Postpaid $3. 


Plant California Water Lilies for their 
hardiness. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


lilustrated Booklet FREE. 40 e ges of Water Lily 
lore. Tells how to make a Water Lily Garden; 
care of Water Lilies. Many natural color pictures. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box HB-2 Since 1876 
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Plant the finest 

Gladioli in the world—the cost is 
no greater. There isa big surprise in 
Kunderd’s 1932 Catalog—it contains 
600 varieties that have never been 
equalled for beauty and type. New 
Collections are offered and startling 
LOW PRICES announced. Mr. 
Kunderd_ harvested, this year, his 
finest and most beautiful bulb crop. 
His FREE BOOK makesit possible 
to grow wd vy bulbs perfectly free 
from all disease _and insect pests. 
Send for this FREE book of 100 pages. 


A. E. KUNDERD, 271 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind. 
Please send me the FREE 1932 Kunderd GladiolusBook. 


iale 


Hynes, California | 


MAKE YOUR ROSES FIT YOUR 
CLIMATE 


[ Continued from page 147] 


would work with the Cherokee 
and the Banksia, with R. bracteata 
and the other species Nature has 
adapted to the warm climates, to 
bring in varieties of charm, vigor, 
and dependability quite adapted 
to more severe temperatures. 


Tue thought in writing these 
words is to urge those who read to 
look about and endeavor to find 
roses to fit their particular climate. 
It is true that with sufficient care 
any rose may be grown anywhere 
that anything else will grow, 
but that is a ‘stunt’ and not a 
practicable operation. The superb 
Hybrid Perpetual roses which 
make June properly the month of 
brides, because of the splendor of 
the furnishing they give to the 
wedding ceremony, cannot live 
in the far South, but they are 
magnificent in the cold North. 
They belong! 

So with the Rugosa hybrids, 
useful to a very small degree in the 
far South, but superb in the cold 
regions of the North, where they 
give loveliness in foliage and 
flower when properly placed. 

Most of all I am hopeful that 
readers in the far South will turn 
to the Tea roses, long neglected, 
and to the Noisette and Bourbon 
and Banksia types, just as much 
neglected. These are roses from 
climates not frost-proof, and, while 
they endure reasonably the inci- 
dental frost, they flourish mag- 
nificently most of the time because 
they fit the climate of the near- 
frostless regions. 


Recentiy there came to me a 
photograph of a great Banksia 
rose growing in North Carolina, 
about its northern limit, but form- 
ing an object worth a long journey 
to see. Then I remembered how I 
had seen this same Banksia rose 
in the superb Magnolia Gardens 
of Charleston, but only in a few 
other places in all the South 
through which I have journeyed 
to see roses. The genial airs of the 
South should wave about vastly 
more Banksias and Cherokees and 
Noisettes than have ever yet been 
grown there, but this will never be 
brought about if our friends insist 
on endeavoring to use the disad- 
vantages of the North instead of 
the advantages of the South. 
Latterly a new hope has come 
in the introduction of some roses 
from the southern states of Aus- 
tralia; that is, from New South 
Wales and Victoria, where are 
rose folks who are gee J as 
actively interested and as capable 
of cultivating the finer varieties 


as any people on earth. A study 
of climatology will indicate chat 
New South Wales, for example, 
seg much dry heat, such as 

exas also has to endure, and not 
much sharp frost. Now I am 
hopeful that some enterprising 
nurseryman will show the South 
how lovely can be Scorcher, Day- 
dream, Nora Cunningham, Mrs. 
R. M. Finch, Miss Marion Mani- 
fold, Black Boy, Sweet Seventeen, 
and a dozen other Australian roses 
produced by a rose master who has 
adventured into new strains of rose 
beauty at his great Glenara estate. 
To Mr. Alister Clark the world 
owes much for what he has done 
with roses, setting up as his ideal a 
large, loose-petaled, informal, and 
altogether elightful flower, ut- 
terly different from the tight, close, 
double blooms that continue to 
excite the hybridizing thought of 
the Continental and even the 
American rose masters. 


Fortunatety, some of these Aus- 
tralian roses are just about hardy 
at Breeze Hill Garden in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and in the 
summer of 1929 they were a real 
glory in their informal beauty. 
With deep regret I had to lose 
Sweet Seventeen, which is just as 
desirable as its name is mellifluous, 
and which I suspect would give in 
the Southern climates at least one 
hundred and twenty days of suc- 
cessful rose beauty of a character 
not possible with any other variety. 

I am not giving directions. I 
am not setting up a list of varieties 
suitable to various climates. I am 
urging that kind of rose investiga- 
tion which will make the roses of 
any home lover fit his climate, 
wherever it is. When he shall have 
undertaken that particular kind 
of investigation, he will have, 
under sensibly provided conditions, 
more satisfactions than disappoint- 
ments, because he will be discover- 
ing for himself, and his friends 
who may participate, what roses 
will do best for him. He may even 
in time come to know why they 
do best for him, though that is a 
rather wild expectation! 


Ler me then again urge that the 
rose lover study his roses in rela- 
tion to the climate in which he 
lives, and reach out in gradual and 
intelligent experimentation toward 
those which will best serve him. 
He will become a true rose grower 
as he thus adventures, which he 
never can be if he insists on disre- 
garding his climatic limitations 
and depending on someone else’s 
‘favorite dozen’ selection. 


2 
WKUNDERD'S 
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naturalistic planting, there must 
be harmony between the character 
of the garden and the individual 
plants so that they will not stand 
out as exotics, but will blend 
naturally into their surroundings. 
As an aid to the selection of the 
right plants, they may be divided 
into two classes: cultivated plants, 
which are appropriate close to a 
house, with a further division into 
formal material for the formal 


bird's-eye and thumb-nail sketches 
make it much easier at times to 
describe a problem to a client. They 
are only valuable to the architect 
if they can be made quickly and 
without much labor. 

At this stage, the making of 
sketch models (Figure D) in plas- 
ticine can be a great aid to both 
architect and client, and these are 
especially helpful in working out 
the intricate roof problems. A 
client is often greatly reassured by 
seeing in the solid what the shape 
of his house is going to be. We 
shall come to finished models a 
little later, as these are too expen- 
sive to make until the actual design 
and plan have been established. 

When the plan and design have 
been worked out to the architect’s 
satisfaction he will want to present 
them to the owner for his approval. 
He may have more than one scheme 
to submit. These plans can be at 
one sixteenth or, better, at one 
eighth of an inch to the foot, 
though some prefer even one quar- 
ter inch to the foot. It is usually 
desirable to have all room sizes 
put down and certain bits of furni- 
ture, as beds, bureaus, and such, 
shown in place. If these sketches 
are substantially approved, the 
architect proceeds to lay out his 
actual working drawings, usually 
at a scale of one quarter inch to the 
foot. These, accurately made and 
with typewritten sets of specifica- 
tions, covering materials to be 
used, methods of building, instal- 
lation, the heating, plumbing, and 
electric work, are blueprinted to 
make up several sets and given out 
to the builders to be figured on. 

With the design substantially 
settled, it will be a source of grati- 
fication to the owner to have a 
finished model made. This will 
a him a more complete idea of 

is house long before he will ac- 
tually see it, give him additional 
Opportunity to study it in detail, 
and is especially helpful in study- 
ing his landscaping. In making 
the model many surprising vistas 
are obtained, and it is quite inter- 


WHY SHOULD THE GARDEN 
HAVE DESIGN? 


[Continued from page 13 1} 


garden and informal material for 
the cottage garden; and wild 
plants, which are appropriate in a 
setting that simulates nature and 
where the house is subordinated to 
the character of the ground. 

In its broader sense, harmony 
includes both balance and rhythm, 
since a garden cannot be harmo- 
nious when it lacks the equilibrium 
of balance and the repetition of 
rhythmical movement. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A HOUSE 


[Continued from page 124] 


esting to find many little points of 
view that will be seen after the 
house is built, but which you do 
not anticipate. This model and 
the preliminary model are useful in 
showing the house in the successive 
stages of importance. As far as 
architectural design goes, the mass 
and silhouette are most important. 
It is these which you first see upon 
approaching the house. Next in 
importance are the disposition 
og of voids, —that is, door 
and window openings, — and then 
comes the detail, such as texture 
of materials and color, relative im- 
~~ in these depending on the 
ight in which they are seen. 

The models shown here (Figure 
E) were made of various materials. 
The base is of plaster, the surface of 
which was roughened with a brush 
while hardening and later painted 
with earth and grass colors; the 
house of cardboard painted with 
cold-water paint, with isinglass 
windows ae curtains attached 
inside; the trees of entwined 
strands of silver wire wrapped with 
paper and Jessol, a liquid which 
hardens. The ends of the branches 
were covered with mineral wool. 
This was damped with glue and 
poured over died hominy already 
painted to represent leaves, or, ina 
certain case, apple blossoms. The 
cedar trees are of fine sponge. The 
garden walls are cardboard covered 
with Jessol. 

After the builder has been se- 
lected, and the building is com- 
menced, there is still much to be 
studied in the way of larger-scale 
details at three quarters of an inch 
to the foot, quarter full size, and 
full size. Many people do not 
realize that everything in a build- 
ing that has a curve in it, every 
trim and moulding, must have a 
full-size profile drawn by the archi- 
tect. In fact this period of detail- 
ing is probably the architect's 
greatest task. I should advise 
every Owner to wait two or three 
months more before getting his 
figures and have these details made 
first. He will have to pay the 


What perennial completely 
disappears in the Summer? 


Yes—and it comes up again, fresh and green, 
just as soon as the weather gets cool again! 
You will find a description of the habits of 
this unique, but widely known perennial on 
page 106 of Dreer’s 1932 Garden Book. And 
there are hundreds of equally interesting 
facts about the habits of flowers in this com- 
plete and authoritative reference work. 


There is no need to depend on the superficial 
information contained in seed catalogs, for a 
copy of the 1932 Garden Book will be sent 
free on request to those interested in vegetable 
and flower seeds, roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dept. H 


DREERS 
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SUCH Hardy Plant ROOTS 
Your Success CERTAIN 


HESE Wayside two- 

year-old, out-door 
grown plants, with their 
sturdy, bushy roots, cost 
you no more than the usual 
spindly yearlings. 
Ones that have been 
coddled are apt to be soft. 
Wayside’s have bucked up 
against at least two win- 
ters right out in our fields, 
and come through smiling. 
Furthermore, if after hav- 
ing reasonable _ planting 
care any plants you buy of 
us fail p to live up to our 


promises, then let us know, 
and we will promptly and 
cheerfully make good. 
Note that word cheerfully. 
And now another thing. 
We have a new catalog. 
Not just a reprint of last 
year's. But one bettered in 
any number of ways. You 
will find it easy to order 
from, and a most helpful 
growing guide. None of 
those old-time ‘general 
directions."’ Every plant 
has directions a// by itself. 
Send for the Catalog. Order 
early to get early results. 


Roots of our husky- 

rooted, field grown Gail- 

lardias, or blanket flowers 
z as so many call them. 


Wayside Gardens 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. MENTOR, OHIO 
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10 ee Schling Specialties | 
for the Cutting Garden 


Arctotis Breviscapa 
Aurantiaca—a 
lovely orange Daisy 
from Africa with pur- 
ple disc on long stems. 


244 ft. Pkt. 50c 
Sunshine Aster 
Pink — The beauty 


of this lovely single 
Aster is enhanced by 
a cushion center of 
tiny quills of a con- 
trasting 

. 


Scabiosa 
— a delicate salmon 
| rose with an abundance of loosely arranged 
petals unusually full and fluffy. Pkt. 35c 
Zinnia Dahlia Flowered Youth — an 
exquistte delicate shade of rose which every 
lover of fine Zinnias will appreciate. Pkt. 
New African Orange Marigold Alldouble 
—a highly perfected strain from which 95% 
perfectly formed fully double flowers a 
largest dimensions can be expected. Pkt. 35c 
Larkspur New Giant Branching Los 
Angeles — rich salmon ground overlaid 
with brilliant rose. Large 
kt. 50c 


Arctotis Breviscaps 
Aurantiaca 


Cynoglossum Heavenly Blue hines: 
Forget-Me-Not) — Numerous sprays of 
Forget-Me-Not-like blue flowers ar- 
ranged on 2 to 3 ft. stems. Pkt. 25c 
Petunia Grandiflora Nana — short stocky 
plants only 8 inches high. Most =. for 
Pkt. 75c 
Salpiglossis Candelabra — plant 
a veritable bouquet of beautifully marked 
Petunia-like flowers. As effective in the bor 
der as our finest Delphinium. 
Snapdragon, Indian Summer — largest 
and loveliest of Schling’s New Super Giant 
Snapdragons — a rich velvety conpesy red. 
t 


$1.60 
THE COLLECTION 
$4.80 Value 


Individual packets at prices quoted 


Love arr Send for the NEW BOOK FOR 
1RDE N LOVERS — 35c a copy 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


"kt. 25c | 


$4.00 


Seeds 


58th St. and Madison Ave. New! York City 


Lily Fool 
Every Sanden 


No garden is mod- 
ern without the 
colorful beauty, ex- 
quisite fragrance 
and fascinating 


interest of a modern Water Lily Pool. Every 
garden has room for a small pool or a simple 


tub-garden of Water Lilies. 


Illustrated Catalog FREE 


Tells how to construct a pool or plant a tub 
garden. Describes and illustrates our immense 
collection of Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants and 
Ornamental Fishes. Gives cultural directions. 


Write today for a FREE copy. 

Quality Trio of Water Lilies 
Gloriosa, large dark red. Pink Opal, deep 
pink. Chromatella, perfect yellow. Each a 
superior variety. 

Marliac Trio of Water Lilies 
3 hardy Water Lilies: Marliac White, 
large flower. Marliac Rose, deep rose. 
Chromatella, perfect yellow. $4, 00 


All } for 


Trepi cal Fish Collection 


10 fishes, a pair each of our selection. We 


guarantee the collection to be 87) 50 
worth $10.00. Special for. . . 


2208 Brook side 
Avenue 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A HOUSE 


[Continued from page 149] 


architect that much more than 
usual in advance on his fee, but 
there is no question but that his 
builders will turn in much better 
figures. The job will always run 
more smoothly and with fewer 
delays, for the architect will have 
that much of a start on the builder, 
who, as a rule, the minute a con- 
tract is signed, wants all his mill 
details immediately from the archi- 
tect and hounds him incessantly 
until he gets them. 

In working. up the elevations 
and the details, the making of 


seen adjacent to the exterior walls. 
After making these perspective 
sketches it was decided without 
hesitation that half-timber and 
stucco would look best. 

There is, of course, no teacher 
like experience, and after studying 
details in the office and seeing their 
effect when executed in the solid, 
one can tell when using a particular 
form or mould a second time what 
its effect will be with less study. 

I have heard the remark that re- 
sults must always be a gamble; 
that, whatever the drawing is, 


Fig. F. As the house progresses, many sketches such as 
the above are made to determine a detail of design or a 
question of the use of material 


quick perspective sketches is again 
invaluable. We want to know 
whata thing is really going to look 
like, so we draw it, representing it 
in the solid. One method is to 
draw it in flat elevation and project 
the shadows as from a light cast 
at 45 degrees from the left and at 
45 degrees downward. This gives 
the feel of the third dimension of 
depth, but this method has its 
limitations and we get a greater 
idea of realism in perspective 
sketches. We actually see every- 
thing in perspective. Look about 
the room you are in and see how 
few things you see only in flat ele- 
vation. Actually you can see two 
sides of a thing meet at an edge or 
three sides at a point. 

It is surprising that so little 
emphasis is laid on this in the 
schools of architecture, and stu- 
dents get too little training in 
this direction, for this perspective 
sketching is so very helpful in 
studying design. It is one thing to 
design two adjacent elevations, 
but how are they going to look 
running around a corner, exterior 
or interior? 

A good example of this is shown 
in Figure F. The question arose as 
to whether the inner walls of this 
passage would look best in stucco, 
half-timber and stucco, or brick. 
Elevations alone did not help suffi- 
ciently to visualize these walls as 


you can never tell what a thing 
will look like until it is built. 
This is entirely untrue, as experi- 
ence has borne out that results can 
be scientifically forecast with a fair 
degree of certainty if study is gone 
about in the right way. 

Another sometimes necessary aid 
in study of ornament is the model 
at full size. In the best class of 
work, where ornament carved in 
wood or stone or wrought in iron 
is required, such as, say, a door- 
head, cap of a column, cartouche, 
a modeler makes up studies in clay 
or plasticine, getting criticisms 
from time to time from the archi- 
tect. With sufficient approval he 
will cast this model in plaster and 
finish up in that material to the 
architect's satisfaction. Then the 
model is sent to the stone quarry, 
wood carvers, or iron issih, as 
the case may be, and the craftsman 
at that end is obliged to follow 
this exactly in detail. 

Following these various steps is 
of great interest, and I often think 
a client, if he has the time, deprives 
himself of a great deal of pleasure 
in not visiting the various shops 
where the modeler or carver holds 
forth. If he does, when the time 
finally comes to live with these 
things they will have taken on an 
added interest as bits of art created 
with great pains by some conscien- 
tious, art-loving craftsman. 


Flowers 


A special advertisin 
to enable more 
learn the quality of Bu 
Seeds. For only 10 cents yoy 
may have your choice of 
any three of the following 
eae packets (regular 10 cent 

ane size) : 

Giant Mammoth Zin 

Mixed; ‘Tall African Mee 
gold, Double Mixed; Ford. 
hook Favorite Mixed As. 
ters; Burpee’s Large-Flow. 
ered Double Scabiosa 
Mixed; Little Gem Alys: 
sum; Tall Mixed Snap. 
dragons; Gorgeous Dwarf 
Mixed Nasturtiums; Tall 
Double Stock Flowered 
Larkspur, Mixed; The Bur. 
pee Finest Blend S weet 
Peas ; Early Single Cosmos, 
Mixed. 
Any three of these packets 
for only 10 cents (regular 
price 30 cents). Write ug 
your choice. 


Burpee’s Garden Book FREE 
This great Garden Guide describes all best 
flowers and vegetables. Many illustrations, 
Planting information. It’s free. Write for 
your Book today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
125 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
k lorists, Nurserymen, Suburban 
ites, Country Estates and 

. Poultrymen. 
Low Prices—Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 


1094 33rd Ave.,S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


TREE PEONIES 


Comprehensive assortment at $ to 
5 each. Write for quotations on 
quantity and colors desired, 


FRENCH LILACS 


Sixty best varieties available from our 
collection of 180 kinds. Write for sug- 
gestions according to the space you 
may have available. 


FARR NURSERY CO. , Box 125, Weiser Park, Pa. 


Rose Guide Free 


Complete book on rose culture, beauti- 
fully illustrating Dingee Roses, famous 
for 81 years. Lists over 500 roses and 
other flowers. New low prices. It's FREE. 

DINGEE & CONARD, Box 265, West Grove, Pa. 


varieties hardy Iris, the garden's most 
artistic beautifiers, including Ambas- 
sadeur, the most richly colored Iris, 
gorgeous and fragrant, each labeled and 


all apie for only $1 x orders only 
5. Floral Booklet FREE. Send Now. 
Macedon, New York 


A. B. Katkamier 


Perfect Bird Feeder 


Artistic design and finish. Durable. 
Protects suet and feeds from weath- 
er and waste. Easily filied. Attach to 
tree or building. price, prepaid, 81.50 

dstone Califf, , Quincy, Ill. 


FREE ROSE BOOK 


36th Edition, ‘‘Roses of New Castle,” 
in exquisite colors; tells how to srw 
Roses and other flowers. Gold mine of 
information. Low prices. FREE copy. 
Heller Bros., Box 216, New Castle, Ind. 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLUS — Exclusive Va 
rieties of unusual beauty. 1932 catalogue now reagy- 
Many full color illustrations. Send for your free copy. 
CARL SALBACH, 652 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, 


word to the ‘book-iwise’ 


Do you know the books published by THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS? Many 
che m have made history and many are proml- 
nent on ‘best-seller’ lists. For any information 

regarding their publications, write 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE GARAGE’S PLACE 


[Continued from page 136] 


whole rear yard to be developed as 
an outdoor living area, screened by 
the house from the bustle and noise 
of the street. Why should not the 
house deliberately turn its back on 
the street? The rear portion, se- 
cluded from the street, contains the 
important living-rooms, and the 
street front the entrance hall, serv- 
ice, and the garage. 

The first illustration shows a 
charming small house in Forest 
Hills, New York, where unusual 
conditions —a narrow, deep lot 
much higher than the street — 
made desirable and even necessary 
the inclusion of the garage below 
the house and opening directly on 
the street, while the main entrance 
on the right and the service on the 
left parallel the garage to the upper 
level. This admirably illustrates 
how a virtue may be made of neces- 
sity, and a seemingly unfortunate 
problem in capable hands may be 
solved delightfully by allowing the 
practical requirements to govern 
the solution. 

It must be emphasized that every 
house is an individual problem, 
and the disposition of the ga- 
rage has innumerable possibilities, 
depending upon particular condi- 
tions. The statement of the prob- 
lem always contains the elements 
of the solution. Where grades 
permit (as they did in the first 
illustration), the garage is most 
economically situated in the base- 
ment. Here it adds nothing to the 
ground area of the house and is 
easily reached from the living- 
rooms by a stair. It is, however, 
decidedly a mistake to force a 
garage into the basement by dig- 
ging an ugly trench into a level lot, 
where it will collect surface water 


and snow after every bad storm. 

On the usual level lot of small 
size the scheme shown in the next 
illustration is commendable. The 
immediate relation between the 
garage wing and the entrance 
doorway betokens convenient in- 
terior access to the motor car. On 
a small plot, room for turning a 
car is usually an extravagance. A 
straight approach, with provision 
for backing out, or, as shown in 
this example, a right-angle turn, 
is commonly the best solution. By 
judicious planting, and use of 
screen walls and lattices, the ga- 
rage doors may be hidden from the 
street if desired. 

For the somewhat larger house, 
where the lot is less restricted, 
the third illustration shows a two- 
car garage in a story-and-a-half 
wing, the upper part of which con- 
tains servants’ quarters. With the 
larger lot, more flexible disposition 
is possible. The garage wing is 
here attached to the rear of the 
house, secluded from the main 
approach, yet reached directly 
from indoors. This arrangement 
permits an ideal location of the 
servants’ rooms over the garage, 
where they are isolated and yet 
readily accessible. 

The old New England farmhouse 
precedent is recalled in the fourth 
illustration. The low woodshed 
wing attached to the house serves 
delightfully as the garage, and 
opens out into a fenced-in court- 
yard in front of the house. The 
adaptability of the Early American 
to our present-day needs is well 
shown in this house, which pre- 
serves the authentic atmosphere, 
and yet is eminently practical in its 
arrangement. 


THE BATHROOM 


[Continued from page 127] 


fixtures. While the furnishings and 
decorative style of your bedrooms 
may be changed from time to time, 
your fixtures must remain ‘as is’ 
for years, so it is well to select those 
of classic line which harmonize 
with any style and are in lasting 
good taste. They come in white 
and the most entrancing of colors, 
and have plain surfaces which are 
easy to keep clean. 

The wise home owner selects his 
colors with an eye to the atmos- 
phere he wishes to create. Deco- 
rative effect in bathrooms is gained 
best with color and pattern in the 
background, and fixtures must play 
their part. We wish, of course, to 
keep some unity between bedrooms 
and bath, so we choose either the 
same tones or a complementary 
color scheme. Keeping in mind 
then the atmosphere of our bed- 
rooms, we select suitable colors in 


plumbing fixtures. The next step 
is the determination of materials 
to be used in construction. 

When we come to select our fin- 
ish for floor and walls we are faced 
with an array of products which 
have come into use recently as 
variants for tile. Once, tile was 
practically the only bathroom ma- 
terial. To-day it is possible to limit 
the tiled area to shower alcove, 
where the steam makes a vitreous 
finish essential, and possibly a 
wainscoting. If lavatory and closet 
are recessed, the same material 
is suggested here for decorative 
balance. Elsewhere we may utilize 
some of the new materials. 

It is hard to choose between the 
delightful array of washable wall- 
papers and the endless variety of 


‘waterproof fabric coverings, which 


are also washable. Both of these 
come in figures, flowers, and even 
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biggest 
bundle of 
shrubs for 
$1.00 you 
ever saw. 


Money 
back if not 
satisfied. 


Plants, fully 2 
years old, 18-24 in- 
ches, well branched 
and rooted. Should bloom 
thisSummer.Thisexception- 
al offer is made to gain thousands of new customers this Spring. 


Our 48 page Catalogue is Free. Send for it today. 

Describes and illustrates our complete assortment of plants, shrubs, evergreens, 
fruit and shade trees, and perennials grown at Glenwood Nursery including 
choice varieties of Roses, the new Chinese Elm, Blueberries, Azaleas, Khodo- 
dendrons, lovely French Pussywillows, Rock Garden Plants and Hardy English 
Walnut Trees. 53 subjects in color, 5 pages explaining our complete landscape 
service. 

We sell direct from nursery to you the finest stock grown, packed to reach 
you in perfect condition. 


Glen Brothers, Inc. 
1762 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


“We furnish the home tdoors” 


GLENWOOD 
NURSERY 
Established 1866 


Out-of-doors 


or under glass 
Wilson’sO.K. Plant Spray 


is equally effective in protecting your 
plants, flowers, shrubs, and evergreens 
e against the costly ravages of destruc- 


EBRUARY— the month || ofticers and ‘members of the Carden 
in which we make our || Club of America. Gallon, $3.00; 
garden plans and take account | | gallons, $12.00. 

of stock. Where did we see 
that reel, those rakes, that gem 
of a spade? House Beautiful 
will lead you to the newest and 
best. Just check below the 
garden implements which you 
wish to obtain or to replace. 


TOOLS 
FOR THE TASK 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 


Trade Mark Regusered 


Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum 
Spray 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRE- 
THRUM spray. Easily controls more resistant 
type of insect such as Mexican Bean Beetle, 
Japanese Beetle, Red Spider, Rose Chafer, 
Cabbage Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete, 
requiring only a dilution with water. Gallon $10. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 


Garden Rake Lawn Mowers 
Lawncomb Pruning Shears 
Spading Fork Grass Shears 
Scuffle Hoe Garden Hose 


Sod Lifter Garden Tractors Now is the time to use Wilson's Scale-O... 
Turf Edger Plant Labels the powerful dormant spray so necessary to 

: the successful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Hose Reel Lawn Trimmer Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs — even in 


S : kli S Winter. Mixes readily in cold water . . . covers 
prinkling Systems very rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 
5 gallons, $9.00. 

“Insects and Their Control,” by Andrew Wilson. 
383 pages, 188 illustrations. $2.50 Postpaid 


Dept. B2 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


Name... SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 
710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 
Address ........... eee Cleveland West Palm Beach 
2-32 CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


February, 1932 


Every issue of ‘House Beautiful’ is devoted to some particular phase of 

building, furnishing or gardening. On this page we have indicated by a * 

those manufacturers offering booklets without charge. If a small fee or a 

deposit is indicated = please enclose the amount in stamps. You need not 

destroy even one page of your copy. Just write the name of the manufac- 

turer, the month and year of issue and send to READERS’ SERVICE, 
‘House Beautiful,’ 8 Arlington Street, BOSTON. 
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plaids, and provide the subtle 
suggestion of any period you wish. 
There is now a fine grade of li- 
noleum for walls, in different colors 
and with all the soil-proof and 
waterproof advantages of the floor 
variety. Painted plaster is good- 
looking and popular for walls and 
ceiling, hard plaster being more 
satisfactory than soft. 

Opaque glass, in colors and sand- 
blasted designs, can be used for 
wainscoting and border, or even 
for the entire wall. Impervious to 
steam, it is also useful for the 
shower recess. The new ‘agate’ 
design, in ebony, emerald, walnut, 
and orchid, is enchanting and well 
worth looking into when a very 
splendid effect is desired. 

One most attractive combination 
for a background is a high wain- 
scoting of plaster or tile, with 
paper or fabric covering the upper 
walls and ceiling. The latter, by 
the way, is often treated as con- 
tinuous with the side walls. 

For floors there are rubber and 
mosaic tiles, sheet rubber, plastic 
cement, linoleum, and linotile, in 
any of which strips of aluminum, 
brass, bronze, or other metals may 
be inset to define the color sections. 
Original designs can be worked out 
with color combinations, and many 
inlaid patterns are available. Ex- 
cellent substitutes for marble floors 
are ceramic tile or highly polished 
terra cotta or cork. 

Where cost is no consideration, 
genuine marble, dignified and beau- 
tiful, can be used for floor and walls. 
In such rooms walls of black 
Carrara glass or white opaque 
glass are striking. Impressive 
things can be done with hand- 
painted canvas over plaster walls. 
It is not necessary, however, to 
spend a fortune to secure a really 
bathroom interior, for 
many rich effects can be gained at 
little cost by using glass and other 
expensive materials only in the 
recesses. 

Mirrors are a decorative asset 
as well as a great convenience. 
Every bath should have at least 
looking-glass, prob- 
ably in the door. Make the lava- 
tory glass a three-sided one. 

The modern bathroom, whatever 
its stylistic phase, is first of all an 
ensemble. By this we mean not 
only that the fixtures — tub, lava- 
tory, and closet — must be of the 
same design, but that their fittings 
and the accessories should carry out 
the same motif. Faucets of chro- 
mium or dull gold finish require 
that similarly finished lighting 
fixtures be installed; while towel 
bars, tumbler and soap holders, 
and all enamel parts should be in 
vitreous finish to match the plumb- 
ing. These accessories come in the 
identical design of the new plumb- 
ing fixtures, and can be bought all 
together from the same manufac- 
turer. Handles, when of china, 
will probably be black in the case 
of white fixtures, otherwise they 


should be in a matching color tone, 

Architects agree as to the ad- 
vantage of concealing the radi- 
ator, for both protection and 
appearance’s sake, and the grille 
or enclosure may be plated like 
the fittings. Grilles can also be ob- 
tained in a vitreous finish with 
sand-blasted decorative openings. 
Shower doors should be of plate 
glass, with stainless steel or chro- 
mium trim. 

Exposed cabinets may be of met- 
al, lacquered wood, or glass. The 
dressing table, if you seek a modern 
effect, should have vitreous or 
glass top and chromium legs, while 
its toilet articles may be plated 
like the fittings. When the room 
reflects another period the table 
should be given a flounced skirt 
of chintz or some other wash- 
able material, which is repeated 
in the shower curtain. There is 
no limit to possibilities here, 
for every conceivable material — 
chintz, cretonne, percale, taffeta, 
moire, satin, even piqué — has 
been waterproofed for shower use. 
If your walls are plain, these 
fabrics will provide the key to your 
period. Window material should 
match shower curtains; while 
Venetian blinds, which admit the 
light but bar the public gaze, come 
in all colors. 

For illumination, a central ceil- 
ing fixture of frosted glass is always 
advisable. Auxiliary lights should 
include one on each side of the 
lavatory mirror, at the proper 
height for shaving and of a ty 
to eliminate shadows from the 
face. If you wish, narrow lighted 
channels can be set into the wall 
along the mirror. The dressing 
table must have direct artificial 
light. There is a new illuminated 
mirror for shaving, medicine cab- 
inets, or make-up tables, which 
lights the face perfectly without 
striking the eyes. 

A sun lamp, directed on the 
chaise longue, is coming to be 
regarded as a health requisite for 
days when even especially trans- 
parent panes can’t squeeze a violet 
ray from the sun. Wall, ceiling, 
and standing models can be had. 
You will be interested in the new 
‘dual purpose’ lighting, which 
supplies illumination and_ ultra- 
violet rays from the same ceiling 
fixture. 

A radio to issue directions for 
exercising or to soothe with slum- 
ber music gives added luxury; and 
a shelf of very light fiction within 
reach of the couch will be a safety 
valve for wrought-up nerves. 

Of course you will supply towels 
and bath mats in abundance to 
provide the proper color accents 
as well as comfort; and there will 
be a floor covering to carry out 
your decorative effect, in case a 
design is not inlaid underfoot. 
This is the normal, eh 
bathroom as it stands to-day, but 
new phases are being experimented 
with constantly. 
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Chis little dollar 


It shivered a bit when it started. It was a 
timid dollar, scared of crowds. 

When it got to the market place, it saw 
a lot of signs. “Coats reduced.” “Shoes 
at a bargain.” “Hats at new low prices.” 

“Do these signs really mean what they 
say?’ Dollar asked itself. “Because, if 
they do —” 

Just then, another dollar came along 
looking like a dollar-and-a-half, all dressed 
up in new clothes and carrying a big 
basket of food. 

“Oh, I say,” cried the Timid Dollar, 


and this 


Maybe that sounds ridiculous — but it’s true today. 

Compared with your 1929 dollar, your 1932 dollar 
will buy about $1.50 worth of such things as staple 
foods, clothing, furniture, radios, household appliances 
and automobiles, at present prices. 

But, if you keep your dollar, thinking it’s the same 
dollar you had two years ago, you’ll find that it’s worth 
just about 75 cents. 

By spending your 1932 dollar, you not only get the 


THE 


“how can youafford all these new things?” 
“Ha, ha;’ laughed the Dressed-up Dollar 
merrily, “gointothe market-place and see!”’ 
“Do those signs really mean what they 
say?”’ asked the Timid Dollar. 

“Yes, they do! And the values are 
wonderful!” 

With that, the Timid Dollar ran to the 
market-place, and came back looking like 
a dollar-and-a-half, too. By the time the 
envious Stay-at-home Dollars got to mar- 
ket, the signs were down and the prices 
had all gone up. 


HOME 


The dollar you spend now is worth $1.50 
The dollar you save now is worth 75¢ 


‘things you need most at bargain prices, but you help 
provide a job for somebody who would otherwise have 
to depend upon charity. 

If you help put this other somebody to work, he 
can buy the things you or your husband makes or sells, 
and that will help you to have more dollars. 

Think about this when you are tempted to say, 
“No, I can’t afford that now.” 


NATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“To use available income to purchase goods normally needed and in the replacement of which labor 
is employed, is a condition precedent to any hopeful program to constructively increase employment.” 


From the Recommendations of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and 
Suggestions, of the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
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THE NEW 


PIERCE-ARROW 
TWELVES 


Model 53 Club Sedan . . . $3650 at Buffalo (Special Equipment Extra) 


Another Page in 
Fine Car History 


N the first few moments of demonstration, any model of 
the New Twelve line registers as a brilliant example of 
engineering discovery and creation. 


No other fine cars are like or even comparable. . . none has so 
completely harnessed and controlled the amazing power of 
twelve cylinders ... or made this power so obedient to every 
wish and whim of silent, luxurious motoring. 


The New Twelves are endowed, as well, with the enviable 
social preferment that is ever Pierce-Arrow’s own. 


In brief, Pierce-Arrow gives timely and characteristic expres- 
sion to the twelve-cylinder type of fine car... offers economic 


icture, first published b 5 
warrant for its present purchase... and again supremely 


Pierce-Arrow in 1908, portrays a car which 


sold for $7100—the very finest automobile justifies the faith of two generations of well-bred Americans. 
of that day ... The illustration above 
shows one of today’s new Pierce-Arrow 
Twelves—the greatest fine car value of the THE NEW TWELVES ARE IN TWO GROUPS: 


Seer. 142” to 147” wheelbase...150 horsepower... $3995 to $4500 


THE NEW TWELVES 137” to 142” wheelbase...140 horsepower... $3295 to $4050 
are priced, at Buffalo, from. 


THE NEW EIGHTS ARE PRICED FROM 


$3295 137” to 142” wheelbase...125 horsepower 2S 


All prices f.o.b. Buffalo 
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